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,NIL 
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Make  Presents  on  XMAS  that 
will  Last  More  than  One  Day 


GOOD  BOOKS  WILL  PLEASE  THE  CHILDREN,  THE 
GROWN-UPS  AND  THE  GRANDPARENTS 


Books  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies. 


Anne  of  Green 
Gables  (Mont- 
gomery)     $1.50 

Anne  of  Avon- 
lea  (Montgom- 
ery)     

Kilmeny  of  the 
Orchard  (Mont 
gomery)    

Girl  Wanted- 
(Waterson)  .  . . 

Rebecca  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm 

New  Chronicles 
of  Rebecca 

The  two. . 

Betty   Wales    . . . 

Lavender  and 
Old   Lace 65 

Fairest    Girlhood 

(Sangster)    ...    1.50 

Happy  School 
Days  (Sang- 
ster)      $1.25 


1.50 


1.50 

1.25 


1.25 
1.25 


Books  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 


Making 


a  Start $  .50 


N 


Boy    Wanted 

terson) 


(Wat- 


1.25 
1.00 


If  I  Were  a  Boy.  .. 

Hans  Brinker,  or  the 

Silver  Skates   .... 

Bishop's  Shadow. .  . . 

Widow  O'Callaghan's 
Boys 

Lure  of  the  Labrador 
Wild 1.50 

The  Crisis 65 

Pushing  to  the  Front 
(Marden)    1.25 


.75 
1.25 


1.25 


The  Alcott  Books — 
$1.25  each.  There 
are  eight  of  them, 
all  good. 


The  Little  Pepper 
Books  —  eleven  of 
them— $1.50   each. 


The  Character  and  Wisdom  Series 


STRENGTH  OF 
BBlNG  GtBRN 


Well  printed  on  good 
paper,  bound  in  hand- 
somely lithographed 
covers.  Each  35c, 
postpaid. 
Strength       of       Being 

Clean 
Self  Reliance 
Dearest      Spot      on 

Earth 
The    Man    Who   Wins 
Young    Man    in    Bus- 
iness 
Everyday    Living 
The    Man    Without    a 

Country 
Noble  Womanhood 
Now 


For  Children — Little  Colonel  Series. 
All  $  1 .50  each,  contains  the  following  titles. 

-ti  The      Little      Colonel 
Stories 

The  Little  Colonel's 
House  Party 

The  Little  Colonel's 
Holidays 

The     Little     Colonel's 
Hero 
I  The  Little   Colonel  at 
Boarding  School 

The  Little  Colonel  in 
Arizona 

The  Little  Colonel's 
Christmas  Vacation. 

The  Little  Colonel's 
Maid  of  Honor 

The  Little  Colonel's 
Knight  Comes  Rid- 
ing. 

Mary  Ware:  the  Lit- 
tle  Colonel's    Chum. 


We  have  thousands  of  other  good  books.     Complete  Works  of  the  Poets  in  fine 
leather  binding  at  $2.00  and  $2.50  postpaid. 

Order  Early  so  that  we  can  get  your  books  to  you  before  Xmas. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

UU  and  HO  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  Gity 
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Our  Stock  this  Year  is  more 
Comprehensive  than  ever  before 


WE  GIVE  BELOW  A  FEW  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS: 


The  Ademecum  Series. 


Nicely    printed,    boxed    Gift    Books. 
Postage  extra,    10c.      Special  for 
Christmas 


Regular    50c. 

25c 


Paradise  Lost. 
Paradise   Regained 
In  His  Steps 


of 


Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Ethics  of  the  Dust 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The        Courtship 

Miles  Standish. 
Black  Beauty. 
Lowell's  Poems. 
Vicar    of    Wakefield. 
Bryant's  Poems. 
Woman's    Work. 
Tom    Brown's    School 

Days. 
Sketch    Book. 
The     Prince     of     the 

House  of  David. 
Alice's  Adventures  in 

Wonderland. 
Scarlet  Letter. 
Mosses t  from    an    Old 

Manse. 


LOOK! 

Mother  Stories  for  the  Children. 

All  Illustrated  Books. 
All  50c  each. 


\ 
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MOTHER  STORIES 

FROM  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT 


FT5 

g?^y= 

0  rf'-iTI 

@b 

*^  *>* 

ABOOKoftheBESTSTORIES 
from  the  OLD  TESTAMENT 
thai  MOTHERS  CAN  TELL 
THEIR  CHILDREN-*  at  & 


Mother  Nursery 
Rhymes    and    Tales. 

Mother  Fairy  Tales. 

Mother  Nature  Stories 

Mother  Bed  Time 
Stories. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the   Old  Testament. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Mother    Bird    Stories. 

Mother  Animal  Sto- 
ries. 

Mother  Stories  from 
the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 


The  Floral  Greeting  and  Jewel  Series 


Very  attractive,  finely  lithographed  booklets. 

ular  price,  25c.     Size,  5J4x6f6- 

For  Xmas,  postpaid 


Reg- 

15c 


Bible  Promises. 
Showers  of  Blessing. 
Love's  Offering. 
Love's  Token. 


Sweet  Violets. 

To  a  Friend. 

A  Keepsake. 

Love's  Emblem. 

A  Token  of  Remem- 
brance. 

Christmas  Greetings. 

Christmas   Wishes. 

Golden  Thoughts  for 
Thee. 

Good  Cheer. 

Affection's  Tribute. 

For   Love's   Sake. 

Love's  Gift. 

Love   Sonnets. 

Love"s  Message. 


Our  Little  Cousin  Series. 


Interesting  books  for  the  young.     They  are  stories 
of  the  children  of  other  lands.     Price,  AOr 


postpaid. 


OURLlTTLt"  ALASKAN  C01'S!\ 


MARY  F.NIXON-ROULET 


Our  Little  African  Cousin 
Our   Little    Canadian 

Cousin. 
Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin. 
Our   Little    Brazilian 

Cousin. 
Our  Little  Korean  Cousin 
Our      Little      Arabian 

Cousin. 
Our   Little   Aust  ralian 

Cousin. 
Our  Little  Grecian  Cousin 
Our  Little   Scotch   Cousin 
Our      Little      Turkish 

Cousin. 
Our  Little  Hindoo  Cousin 
Our    Little  Swedish  Cousin 
Our   Little   Armenian 

Cousin. 
Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 


Send  the  money  with  your  order  to  save  time,  unless  you  have  an  open  account 
with  ua. 

If  you  don't  know  what  book  to  buy,  send  us  your  money  and  tell  us  what  kind 
of  a  person  the  book  is  for,  and  we'll  make  your  selection. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  and  40  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 
V  ) 
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Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 


We  give  a  half  rate  (£/.  OO  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


KEEP  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS' 
FEET  WARM  AND  DRY.  ASK 
FOR  Z.  C.  M.  I.  FACTORY 
SHOES.  BEING  MADE  OF 
SOLID  LEATHER  THROUGH- 
OUT, THEY  GIVE  EXCELLENT 
SATISFACTION. 


"Mountaineer 
Overalls" 

Are  honestly  made 
—don't  rip.  See  that 
vou  get  them. 


ElecTric  Block  Signal 
Protection 

When  you  Travel 
EAST 


via 


City 

Ticket 

Office 

201 

Main 

Street 


"Tke 
Overland 
Route" 


fjjTHREE  Daily  Trains  over  one 
^J  of  the  best  constructed,  best  ballasted 
tracks  in  the  country  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well  appointed  cars  money  and 
care  can  provide.     This  assures 

TRAVEL— COMFORT 
TRAVEL— SAFETY. 
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Christmas  Ceremonies  at  Bethlehem. 

By  Charles  E.  Johnson. 


While  the  Latter-day  Saints  believe 
that  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  was  born 
in  April  (Doc.  &  Cov.  20 :  1 )  we  have 
always  united  with  other  Christian  de- 
nominations in  celebrating  the  Divine 
Nativity  on  December  25th.  On  that 
day  our  thoughts  go  farther  than  the 
beautiful  customs  of  gift-giving  and 
merry-making  which  the  day  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  as  we  go  back  in 
reverie  to  the  glorious  night  when  the 
Lord  of  all  gave  us  the  Heavenly  gift 
of  His  Only  Begotten  Son.  we  often 
think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to 
spend  Christmas  in  far  away  Bethle- 
hem. 

Even  though  the  celebration  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  is  burdened  by 
much  superstitious  ritual  and  extrav- 
agant ceremony,  one  cannot  but  feel 
a  spiritual  thrill  in  finding  himself  in- 
deed in  "Bethlehem  Ephratah,"  "little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,"  on 
this  eventful  day.  Thousands  of  spec- 
tators of  all  nationalities  flock  to  the 
city,  and  the  visitor  finds  it  quite  as 
difficult  to  secure  a  lodging  place  as  did 
the  Holy  Family  when  they  came  up 
to  be  taxed  centuries  ago. 

The  ceremonies  really  begin  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  day  before  Christmas,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (Roman 
Catholic)  leaves  the  city  in  his  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  his  escort  of 
kiwasses,  or  body  guard,  and  proceeds 
toward  Bethlehem,  which  is  about  five 
miles    distant.      Following    the    patri- 


arch's carriage  come  others  contain- 
ing such  dignitaries,  both  civil  and 
military,  as  desire  to  attend  the  ser- 
vices. The  people  at  large  follow, 
either  in  vehicles,  on  donkeys,  or  on 
foot,  the  distance  being  short  and 
the  stops  frequent.  About  half  way 
between  the  two  cities  stands  the  Con- 
vent of  Elias,  at  which  point  a  large 
Arabic  tent  of  many  colors  has  been 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  patriarch,  he  alights 
from  the  carriage,  and  entering  the 
tent  with  his  retinue,  a  brief  reception 
is  held  to  welcome  people  who  have 
come  from  various  directions  to  join 
the  pageant  at  this  juncture.  After 
an  exchange  of  greetings  the  proces- 
sion is  resumed,  winding  on  past  the 
Valley  of  Rephaim,  the  Well  of  the 
Three  Kings,  and  other  objects  of 
rich  historical  interest  until  the  Tomb 
of  Rachael  is  reached.  This  famous 
burial  place  stands  about  a  mile  and 
one-half  from  Bethlehem. 

At  about  the  same  hour  the  patri- 
arch leaves  Jerusalem,  the  bishop  in 
charge  of  the  church  of  the  Nativity, 
accompanied  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  sets  out  from  Bethlehem  to 
meet  him  on  the  road.  According  to 
custom,  the  party  which  reaches  the 
tomb  first,  which  is  usually  that  of  the 
bishop,  halts  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
other.  Upon  meeing,  salaams  and 
felicitations  are  exchanged,  and  the 
augmented  procession  continues  its 
way    to    Bethlehem    without    further 
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Mountford- Johnson  Photo. 


A  TYPICAL  KHAN. 


pause.  When  the  city  is  reached,  the 
company  proceeds  to  the  laree  open 
space  adjoining  the  church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, which  may  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

At  this  point  the  official  welcome 
from  the  city  of  Bethelehem  to  the  pa- 
triarch is  extended,  and  the  ceremony 
of  changing  his  ecclesiasical  robes  is 
performed.  When  attired,  he  moves 
slowly  and  with  great  dignity  toward 
the  church,  attended  by  numerous  a- 
colytes  and  ecclesiastics. 

The  picture  shows  the  procession 
headed  by  the  patriarch  about  to  enter 
the  church.  On  the  housetops  are  to  be 
seen  the  crowds  watching  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  church  of  the  Nativity  was  built 
early  in  the  fourth  century  by  Con- 
stantine  on  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  upon  which  the  khan  where 
the  Savior  was  born  stood.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  years  had  not  touched   it 


lightly,  and  when  the  crusaders  en- 
tered the  country  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  found  it  necessary  to  restore 
it,  the  change  amounting  almost  to  a 
rebuilding.  The  great  pillars  of  red- 
dish stone  upholding  the  roof  are  cov- 
ered with  scratched  in  names  and  crests 
of  the  valiant  knights  who  trailed  the 
banners  of  the  Saracens  in  the  dust. 
Beneath  this  room  is  the  grotto  of  the 
N&TTvity,  reached  by  a  flight  of  thirteen 
stone  steps.  In  a  highly  decorated 
recess  hung  with  many  lamps  is  to  be 
seen  the  so-called  Manger,  said  to  be 
on  the  identical  spot  where  the  nativity 
occurred.  In  the  pavement  beneath  it, 
a  silver  star  has  been  placed,  and  the 
kisses  of  thousands  of  devout  worship- 
pers keep  it  always  in  a  high  state  of 
polish.  Other  places  of  historic  note 
are  pointed  out  in  the  grotto,  such  as 
an  altar  over  the  spot  where  the  three 
wise  men  adored  the  Holy  Child,  the 
place  where  Joseph  received  the  warn- 
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ing  dream,  and  the  crypt  where  the 
babies  slaughtered  by  King  Herod  are 
alleged  to  have  been  buried. 

Although  there  are  several  large 
doors  in  the  church,  the  one  used  for 
the  Christmas  ceremonies  is  a  small 
one,  probably  not  more  than  four  feet 
high.  In  entering  this  door,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  average  man  to  assume 
a  stooping  posture.  This  bending  of 
the  head  signifies  humility  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Son  of  Man  whose  natal 
day  is  being  commemorated.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  noted,  for  its 
vastness,  and  for  the  several  rows  of 
huge  columns  which  play  an  important 
part  in  the  procession.  Back  and  forth, 
in  and  out,  between  these  pillars  it 
winds  before  entering  the  large  audi- 
torium or  meeting  room  containing  the 
altar.  The  patriarch  takes  his  seat  near 
the  altar,  and  the  services,  which  are 
very  solemn  and  impressive,  are  held 
in  Latin.  On  this  occasion  the  place 
is  thronged  almost  to  suffocation.  In 
places  the  floor  is  covered  with  kneel- 
ing women,  many  wearing  long  white 
veils,  denoting  residence  in  Bethlehem, 
which  give  a  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  multitude.  Seated  on  the  floor, 
or  on  chairs,  or  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  aisles,  the  Turkish  resi- 
dents of  towns  wearing  the  red  tar- 
boosh, Europeans  bareheaded,  and  the 
closely  cropped  heads  of  the  fellaheen 
or  laboring  class,  bound  in  turbans, 
are  seen  in  great  numbers.  Amid  the 
chanting  and  pealing  of  the  fine  organ, 
the  robes  of  the  patriarch  are  changed 
twice  and  the  gospels  are  intoned  for 
several  hours,  priest  succeeding  priest 
in  the  sing-song  delivery  of  the  words. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  all 
ritual  ceases,  and  the  organ  begins  a 
sweet  and  tender  lullaby  which  has  in 
it  the  very  swing  of  the  cradle  and 
suggests  in  every  measure  the  brood- 
ing love  of  the  mother  heart.  The 
church  is  strangely  quiet,  and  as  the 
melody  continues,  a  curtain  concealing 
a  niche  above  the  altar  is  drawn  back, 
revealing  a  wax  doll  representing  the 
Holy  Child  lying  as  though  in  a  cradle. 
To  those  who  are  worshiping  devoutly, 


the  scene  is  impressive  and  affecting. 
Women  are  convulsed  by  emotion,  men 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  gaze  in  awe,  and 
many  drop  on  their  knees  to  weep  and 
pray.  The  baby  is  taken  out  and 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
then  borne  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
thunder  of  the  organ  and  chanting  of 
the  priests  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
finally  to  the  grotto  below,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Holy  Manger.  This  is  done  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and  the 
Christmas  celebration  is  over.  The 
throng  disperses  to  their  beds  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them,  or 
to  any  place  where  they  can  find  a 
shelter.  The  writer  spent  the  night  on 
a  bench  in  a  church,  with  a  camera 
case  for  a  pillow  and  a  steamer  rug  for 
a  covering. 

When  it  is  said  that  Jesus  was  born 
in  a  manger,  one  such  as  we  know  in 
this  country  must  not  be  understood. 
In  Palestine,  the  inns  or  khans  are 
built  to  accomodate  both  men  and 
beasts.  Land  is  too  scarce  to  allow 
large  lots  such  as  we  have  with  barns 
apart  from  the  house,  and  every  inch 
has  to  be  utilized.  The  khans  are  built 
of  stone  very  often  over  a  cave,  in  or- 
der that  additional  room  may  be 
gained.  As  a  rule  the  animals  are  kept 
below  in  stone  stalls,  which  are  easily 
kept  clean,  and  the  people  live  in  the 
rooms  above.  The  photograph  shows 
a  typical  khan,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  these  rooms,  and  the  stalls 
containing  the  animals. 

No  doubt  when  the  Holy  Family  ar- 
rived in  Bethlehem,  the  city  was  so 
crowded  that  the  stalls  were  being  used 
for  lodging  places,  and  the  anima's 
were  kept  elsewhere.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  the  Savior  was  born 
among  the  filth  of  a  stable  such  as  we 
know,  but  in  a  stone  stall  or  cave  which 
could  have  been  as  clean  and  whole- 
as  a  room  prepared  for  their  use.  It 
is  true  that  for  centuries  wooden  man- 
gers have  been  exhibited  in  England 
and  elsewhere  as  being  the  veritable 
manger  of  the  nativity,  but  this  has 
been  merely  the  trickery  of  ignorant 
priestcraft. 
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Christmas  Greeting, 


To  the  Sunday  School  Workers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-Day  Saints,  Greeting: 

"Feed  my  lambs"  was  the  Divine  injunction  given  to  the  Chief  Apostle 
by  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  admonition  was  urged,  too,  as  a  most  appro- 
priate way  of  expressing  love  for  the  Great  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?" 

"Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  I  love  Thee." 

"Feed  my  lambs." 

At  the  close  of  this  another  year  devoted  to  the  great  Sunday  School  cause, 
it  is.  indeed,  gratifying  to  think  of  the  devotion  of  the  21,000  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  Church  who  are  engaged  in  the  divine  work  of  feeding  Christ's 
lambs.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we  believe,  have  disciples 
done  the  work  more  cheerfully ;  never  before  have  they  done  it  more  effectively. 
As  a  result  of  this  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
lead  the  world  in  organization,  discipline  and  general  efficiency. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  good  work  in  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  various 
missions,  and  to  know  that  some  of  these  schools  in  the  largest  branches  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  Church.  The  Sunday  School  is  a  great  missionary  factor 
at  home  and  abroad.  Let  us  hope  that  by  a^closer  union,  and  by  a  better  under- 
standing of  methods,  our  Schools  in  the  missions  will  prove  to  be  even  more 
beneficial  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ  than  they  are  today — successful  as  we 
know  they  are.    And  this  hope  applies  to  those  in  the  organized  stakes  as  well. 

The  members  of  the  General  Sunday  School  Union  Board  are  gratified 
over  the  results  of  the  District  Conventions  held,  particularly  because  of  the 
spirituality  and  responsiveness  of  the  officers  and  teachers  in  attendance. 

Union  meetings  have  been  only  fair,  and  yet  many  of  the  stakes  have 
never  done  better,  one  particularly  progressive  stake  having  held  three  suc- 
cessful union  meetings  every  month. 

There  are  more  local  board  meetings  than  ever  before;  and,  in  the  main, 
they  have  done  efficient  work. 

In  fact,  all  phases  of  this  great  organization  are  such  as  to  call  forth  only- 
words  of  commendation  and  blessing. 
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We  commend  you  for  your  hearty  support  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  for  the  expressions  of  appreciation  given  it.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to 
assure  you  that  the  prospects  of  our  paper  were  never  more  promising.  With 
your  support  granted,  the  success  of  the  magazine  is  assured. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  we  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  you  have 
attained.  We  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  to  the  Local,  Stake  and  General 
Authorities,  and  for  your  ready  and  willing  response  to  the  calls  to  Union 
meetings,  District  Conventions  and  General  Sunday  School  Conferences. 

With  hearts  full  of  blessing,  we  extend  to  you  the  Season's  Greetings ! 
May  your  Christmas  festivities  be  gladdened  by  the  realization  of  another  year's 
work  having  been  faithfully  performed,  and  may  the  peace  of  the  Redeemer 
abide  in  your  souls  forever  as  a  reward  for  your  services  in  Feeding  His 
Lambs. 

Affectionately  your  brethren  and  co-workers  in  the  great  Sunday  School 
Cause, 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
David  O.  McKay, 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

General  Supcrintendency. 
In  behalf  of  the  General  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 


Christmas  Joys. 


The  long  observance  in  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  the 
25th  of  December  as  the  anniversary 
of  Christ's  birth  makes  that  day  one  of 
festive  mirth.  The  joyful  anticipations 
of  children  as  well  as  of  old  and  young 
make  it  perhaps  the  most  universally 
observed  and  highly  enjoyed  day  of 
the  year.  It  has  taken  on  much  of  the 
frivolities  and  excesses  that  belonged 
to  pagan  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  had  its  origin.  Its  observances  often 
have  little  relation  to  the  solemn 
though  joyful  announcement  made  by 
the  angels  to  the  shepherds  near  Beth- 
lehem :  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

Christmas  is  above  all  days  a  day  of 
gifts,  a  day  calling  forth  the  generous 
spirit  of  those  who  would  bless  the 
home  and  above  all  the  poor  who  need 
the  thoughtful  and  beneficent  good- 
will of  those  more  abundantly  blessed 
in  the  things  of  this  world.  The  hearts 
of  the  downcast  should  be  made  glad 
and  the  depressed  of  mankind  lifted 
to  loftier  and  more  joyful  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  those  which  charac- 
terize their  daily  lives. 


Christ's  birth  brought  with  it  the 
announcement  of  peace  and  good  will. 
That  heavenly  message  should  find  in 
every  home  the  echo  of  those  divine 
words. 

If  the  Saints  would  take  first 
thoughts  of  the  poor,  and  teach  their 
children  that  lasting  joy  comes  from 
an  unselfish  regard  for  others ;  if  they 
would  curtail  the  luxuries  of  the  home 
and  divide  their  gifts  with  the  poor, 
they  would  enjoy  more  of  the  Master's 
spirit  and  feel  less  the  disappointment 
that  comes  from  the  selfish  appropria- 
tion of  the  good  things  of  life.  Noth- 
ing so  destroys  the  faculty  of  enjoy- 
ment as  selfishness. 

Joys  that  do  not  sustain  themselves 
by  a  healthy  spirit  of  good  will  and 
by  a  generous  regard  for  others  have 
no  lasting  quality  in  them.  The 
prayers  for  that  day  should  be  fervent 
for  that  Divine  peace  which  lifts  men 
and  women  to  a  higher  plane  of  en- 
joyment. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  takes  a 
special  delight  in  conveying  to  all  a 
message  of  peace  and  good  will.  We 
wish  them  a  fulness  of  those  joys  that 
are  the  fulfilment  of  divine  promise. 


DEPARTMENT  WORK 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Promotions. 


According  to  the  system  of  grada- 
tion adopted  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  will  be 
the  time  for  promotions.  During  the 
year  1910  all  the  classes  which  have 
conformed  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Board  have  been  doing 
the  second  and  fourth  year's  work  in 
each  department.  Those  classes  which 
have  been  studying  the  work  of  the 
second  year  in  each  department  will  be 
adi'anccd,  not  promoted,  to  the  third 
year's  work  in  their  department,  and 
all  students  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  year  in  any  department  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  year  of  the  next 
higher  department.  We  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  make  this  distinction  be- 
tween an  advancement  from  one  year's 
work,  and  a  promotion  from  one  de- 
partment to  another. 

We  feel  that  these  gradations  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  should  receive  most 
careful  consideration  by  superintend- 
encies  and  teachers.  It  is  important 
that  they  should  receive  attention  at 
the  proper  time  so  that  all  classes  may 
be  fully  organized  at  the  first  of  each 
year  in  order  that  all  students  of  each 
class  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the' 
courses  offered.  All  promotions  and 
advancements  should  be  fully  deter- 
mined upon  before  the  first  Sundav  in 
January  arrives.  Teachers  should  be 
prepared  for  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  departments  and  classes  and 
students'  should  be  notified  in  sufficient 
time  that  confusion  and  loss  of  time 
shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
All  of  the  necessary  changes  can  be  se- 


cured with  order  and  system  and  with- 
out delay  or  hinderance  to  the  work,  if 
there  is  the  proper  prearrangement  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  teachers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fol- 
lowing ages  of  pupils  for  the  various 
departments  have  been  suggested: 


First      Year   Kindergarten   Class 
Second  Year   Kindergarten   Class 

First       Year  Primary  Class 
Second  Year  Primary  Class 

First  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 
Second  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 
Third  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 
Fourth  Year    1st  Intermediate  Class. 


Ages  4,  5  and  6 


Ages  7  and  8 


Ages  9,  10,  11 
and  12 


First      Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class*) 
Second  Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class  I    Ages  13.  14, 
Third     Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class  f      15  and  16 
Fourth  Year  2nd  Intermediate  ClassJ 


First  Year  Theological  Class 
Second  Year  Theological  Class 
Third  Year  Theological  Class 
Fourth  Year  Theological  Class 


Ages  17,  18, 
19  and  20 


While  the  foregoing  arrangement 
is  to  be  conformed  to  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  still  the  general  board 
recommends  that  advancement  and 
promotion  be  made  for  merit  and 
not  merely  because  of  increased  age. 
If  the  student  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  his  good  work  that  entitles  him  to 
advancement  and  not  merely  his  age, 
tSwe  will,  of  course,  be  a  greater  stim- 
ulus for  preparation,  participation,  and 
good  attendance ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  rigid  examination  in 
the  various  courses,  the  teachers  con- 
duct a  quiz  or  review  in  each  class, 
which,  together  with  the  class  record 
of  the  student,  will  serve,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  determine  his  stand- 
ing. Let  the  honor  of  promotion  be 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  student.  It 
will  appeal  to  his  ambition  and  it  will 
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stimulate  in  him  a  desire  for  excellent  ation  of  the  teacher's  labors  by  the 
attainment  in  his  studies.  class,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  appro- 
Superintendents  should  also  be  care-  priate  gift,  a  class  social  in  the  teach- 
ful  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  er's  honor,  or  some  other  appropriate 
is  properly  recognized.  The  students.  expression,  will  promote  good  feeling 
in  leaving  one  department  for  another,  and  love  among  all  and  will  greatly 
should  be  made  to  appreciate,  if  pos-  conduce  to  harmony  and  effective  in- 
sible,  the  labor  and  effort  expended  struction.  Let  no  effort  be  spared  to 
for  their  benefit  by  their  teachers,  and  make  promotions  a  distinctive  and  ben- 
some  form  of  recognition  and  appreci-  eficial  feature  of  Sunday  School  work. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1911. 

(Superintendents  may  divide  work  according  to  their  best  judgment.  The 
entire  Articles  of  Faith  will  be  recited  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Con- 
ference, in  April,  1911.) 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins  and  not  for 
Adam's  transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Rep'entance;  Third,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  bv  "prophecy,  and  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands."  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
namely:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing, 
interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor- 
rectly; we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  vet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes..  That  z,ion  will  be  built  upon  this  (American)  continent.  That  Christ 
will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wor- 
ship how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates, 
in  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul. 
"We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1911. 

(D.  S.  S.  Songs  No.  115.) 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh  we  eat  the  broken  bread 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh,  our  faith  in  Christ  our  Head. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


Subjects  for  Unions. 

We  suggest  that  this  is  a  good  time 
for  secretaries  and  treasurers  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  subjects  in  their 
unions : 

Annual  Reports. 

How  to  get  "Percentage  of  lawfully 
excused." 

Best  method  of  getting  the  "number 
of  members  in  the  ward  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  inclusive." 

We  suggest  that  each  item  of  the 
report,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  printed  minute  book,  be  con- 
sidered, and  secretaries  have  the  priv- 
ilege    of    asking    questions     relating 


thereto.     Every  point  should  be  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Nickel   Fund   Reports. 

Nickel  Fund  reports  are  coming  in, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  most  of 
the  stakes,  so  far  heard  from,  have 
reached  the  one  hundred  per  cent 
mark.  This  is  an  encouraging  condi- 
tion. The  General  Board  has  laid  out 
a  plan  of  campaign  for  next  year 
which  will  call  for  all  the  funds  at  its 
command ;  so  we  hope  the  good  record 
made  thus  far  will  be  maintained  in 
all  the  stakes.  We  also  earnestly  hope 
that  no  stake  will  permit  the  fund  to 
drag  along  into  next  year.  Please 
make  an  effort  and  close  it  up  at  once. 


Librarians'  Department. 

Levi  W .  Richards,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Howard  R.  Driggs. 


Good -books  suitable  for  young  peo- 
ple fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age : 

GIRLS. 

Stedman:  "American  Anthology" 

"Victorian  Anthology" 
Henry    van     Dyke     and     Hardin     Craig: 

"Little  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry 
by  British  and  American  Authors" 
Howells:   "The  Rise  of  Silas   Lapham" 

"An   Indian  Summer" 
Kate     Douglas     Wiggin:     "Penelope     in 
England" 

"Penelope's   Progress" 

"Penelope  in  Ireland" 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Short  Stories 
Mary  Johnston:  "To  Have  and  to  Hold" 
E.  Marlitt:  "Gold  Elsie" 
Ebers:  "Uarda" 

"Homo  Sum" 
Henry  van  Dyke:  "Little  Rivers" 

"The  Ruling  Passion' 
Ruskin:  "Sesame  and  Lilies" 

"Crown  of  Wild  Olive" 
Lamb:  "Essays  of  Elia" 
Charles  Reade's  Novel's 
Jane  Austen's  Novels 
T.  B.  Aldrich's  Short  Stories 


Mary  E.  Wilkins:  "New  England  Nun 
and  Other  Stories" 

Mrs.  Mulock  Craik:  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman" 

BOYS. 

John  Morley:  "Oliver  Cromwell" 
Holmes:  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson" 

Horace  E.  Scudder:  "George  Washing- 
ton" 

John    Esten    Cooke:    "Life   of   Robert    E. 
Lee"  or 
W.  P.  Trent:  "Life  of  Lee" 

Nicolay  and  Hay:  "Life  of  Lincoln" 

Thackeray:  "The  Four  Georges" 

Southey:  "Life  of  Nelson" 

Lockhart:  "Life  of  Scott" 

Trevelyan:  "Early  Life  of  Charles  James 
Fox" 
"Life  of  Macaulay" 

Boswell:   "Life  of  Johnson" 

Froude:  "Life  of  Caesar" 

Roosevelt:   "The   Winning  of  the  West" 

Schouler:  "Americans  of  1776" 

Edward  Eggleston:  "Beginnings  of  a 
Nation" 

Dye:  "The  Conquest:  The  True  Story 
of  Lewis  and  Clark" 
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Mrs.  Catherwood:  "Heroes  of  the  Middle 

West" 
Prescott:  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico" 
H.  H.  Boyesen:  "Story  of  Norway" 
S.  B.  Gould:  "Story  of  Germany" 
Mrs.   Oliphant:   "Makers  of  Florence"' 
"Makers  of  Venice" 
"Royal  Edinburgh"" 
J.  F.  Kirk:  "Charles  the  Bold" 
G.  O.  Trevelyan :  "American  Revolution" 
William   Robertson:   "Charles   the   Fifth" 
Prescott:      "Ferdinand   and   Isabella" 
W.  E.  Griffis:  "Brave  Little  Holland  and 

What  She  Has  Taught  Us" 
J.  L.  Motley:  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public" 
John  Fiske's   Histories 
J.  R.  Green:  "Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish  People" 
Owen  Wister:  "The  Virginian" 
"The  King  of  the  Mountains" 
Charles    Reade:    "The    Cloister    and    the 
Hearth" 
"Put   Yourself  in   His   Place" 
Jack  London:     "The  Call  of  the  Wild" 
Dumas:    "The    Three    Guardsmen" 

"The  Black  Tulip" 
Biographies    in    the    "American    Men    of 

Letters  Series" 
Biographies    in   the    "Great    Writers'    Se- 
ries" 


Biographies  in  the  "American  Statesmen 

Series" 
Francis  Parkman's  Histories 
Dickens:  "David  Copperfield" 

"Nicholas  Nickleby" 

"Martin  Chuzzlewit" 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
Thackeray:   "Henry  Esmond" 

"The  Virginians" 

"The    Newcomes" 

"Pendennis" 
Stevenson:   "Kidnapped" 

"David   Balfour" 

"The  Master  of  Ballantrae" 
J.     T.     Trowbridge:     "Jack    Hazard    and 

His  Fortunes" 
Kipling:  "Kim" 

"Captains   Courageous" 
Fenimore   Cooper's   Novels 
Emerson:  "Representative  Men" 
Holmes:  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 

Table- 
Washington    Irving:   "The   Sketch-Book" 
"Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch" 
Sir  Walter  Scott:  "Rob  Roy" 

"Ivanhoe" 

"The  Heart  of  Midlothian" 

"The  Abbot" 

"Kenilworth" 

"The   Pirate,"  etc. 
Lew  Wallace:  "Ben  Hur" 


O  Wondrous    Light! 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

O  wondrous  Light,  ethereal  bright! 

That  beamed  from  Heaven  above, 
To  guide  aright,  that  holy  night 

The  Magi  unto  God  : 
By  thy  blest   ray  make   Christmas  day 

A  time  when  ne'er  shall  live 
Within  the  heart  in  smallest  part 

The   darkness  of  self-love. 


O  heavenly  Light,  that  shone  so  bright 

Above   the   sleeping  town, 
Where  God's  own  Son,  the  Holy  One, 

Unto  the  earth  did  come, 
With  man  to  live.  His  life  to  give 

That  God's  will  might  be  done. 
Fill  thou  the  mind  of  all  mankind 

With  love  for  Christ  the  King, 
That  they  the  strain  may  raise  again 

Which  Heaven's  Hosts  did  sing. 

O  Light  divine,  great  Light  Divine  ! 

Live  thou  with  radiance  bright, 
That  we  may  live  and  learn  to  give 

According  to  thy  light: 
Not  to  receive  but  to  relieve 

Our  Lord  and  King  did  say, 
Is  greater  far — O  Bethlehem's  Star  I 

Keep  us   within   the  way. 


Parents'   Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Brings,  Nathan  T.  Porter 


Take  Time,    Parents'  Classes,    Take 
Time! 

Word  keeps  coming  to  the  Parents 
committee  of  the  General  Board  that 
the  Parents'  Classes  are  hurrying 
through  Vol.  II  of  "Parent  and  Child" 
in  steeple-chase  fashion — giving  an 
hour's  discussion  to  this  topic,  passing 
on  to  the  next  important  subject  and 
disposing  of  it  in  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rushing  on  to  something  new. 
We  have  even  received  the  surpris- 
ing question:  When  will  Vol.  Ill  be 
ready? 

We  hasten  to  reply — Not  for  a  full 
year,  at  least. 

Take  Time,  Parents'  Classes,  Take 
Time. 

Why,  there  is  material  enough  in 
Vols.  I  and  II  to  keep  you  busy — 
as  a  moving  force — for  several  years 
to  come.     Can  you  not  see  it? 

How  any  Parents'  Class  can  dispose 
of  a  great  subject  with  but  an  hour's 
hasty  consideration  is  the  astonishing 
thing.  Surely  the  Parents'  Classes 
that  are  doing  such  surface  work  have 
forgotten  the  prime  purpose  of  our 
great  organization — which  is  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity— to  remedy  existing  evils — 
not  merely  to  talk  about  them.  An 
hour's  discussion  can  hardly  be  more 
than  a  good  first  step  towards  bring- 
ing about  the  results  desired. 

The  guide  books— "Parent  and 
Child,"  Vols.  I  and  II — were  written 
not  to  close  up,  but  to  open  up  the  dis- 
cussion— to  point  the  way  to  action. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
lesson  givers  or  text-books.  It  is  true 
they  should  be  followed,  read,  and  ap- 
preciated for  the  excellent  suggestions 
and  help  they  contain ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  supervisors  should  use  the  books 
only  as  guides — should  make  the  most 


of  them  by  enriching  the  subjects 
given  with  other  topics  suited  to  local 
needs — should  group  the  subjects 
wherein  they  can  be  grouped  to  ad- 
vantage, should  study  the  various 
topics  in  season — and  above  all 
should — 

TAKE    TIME    TO    GET    RESULTS. 

Stay  with  a  general  subject  till  you 
have  given  it  careful  consideration — 
till  you  have  realized  in  a  practical 
way  to  some  degree,  what  the  subject 
really  means.     Let  us  illustrate : 

Suppose  the  class  be  taking  up  such 
a  subject  as  "The  Dance." 

What  other  subjects  may  be  taken 
with  this,  to  advantage?  Possibly 
"The  Theatre,"  "The  Picture  Show," 
"Public  Lectures,"  "Concerts  and  Re- 
citals," or  any  other  subject  that  has 
to  do  with  our  winter  amusements. 

When  shall  we  consider  this  group 
of  subjects?  When  we  can  do  most 
to  better  the  conditions.  In  the  sea- 
son of  such  amusements — the  winter 
time. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  PROCEED? 

First.  Let  the  class  discuss  "The 
Dance"  as  an  amusement — its  benefits, 
its  evils ;  the  ideal  dance — what  can  be 
done  to  make  our  dances  all  they 
should  be? 

"Oh,  but  we  discussed  that  last 
winter,"  says  one  supervisor. 

Very  well,  good  brother,  and  did 
you  make  your  dances  so  perfect  that 
they  need  no  further  attention  ?  Did 
all  the  parents  hear  your  discussion? 
Is  there  nothing  further  to  be  done  or 
said?  If  you  have  achieved  this  fine 
result,  your  class  may  pass  to  some- 
thing else.  It  is  our  feeling,  however, 
that  these  things  will  need  attention 
year  by  year.  And  each  year  should 
bring  improvement.  The  superzdsors 
should   study   how   to   renew   the   old 
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subject — how  to  bring  it  up  in  a  fresh 
and  interesting  way  when  the  time 
is  ripe  to  consider  it  again. 

Suppose  you  took  up  "The  Dance" 
last  winter,  and  brought  about  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  hours  of 
opening  and  closing.  This  year  you 
might  consider  the  hall  itself  in  which 
your  children  dance.  Is  it  sanitary? 
Are  their  lives  endangered  by  drafts, 
foul  air,  etc.,  etc?  What  can  the  par- 
ents do  to  provide  cleaner,  purer  halls  ? 

Did  you  have  a  jolly  parents'  party 
last  year?     Why  not  try  it  again? 

The  first  lesson  can  certainly  be 
filled  with  interest.  At  its  conclusion 
a  committee  can  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  and  report  the 
succeeding  Sunday ;  or  to  get  up  a 
parents'  ball  again. 

Second.  On  the  following  Sunday 
listen  first  to  a  report  of  committee 
on  conditions  of  dances,  of  dance  hall, 
etc.,  or  of  plans  for  the  coming  ball. 
If  this  report  with  the  after  discussion, 
does  not  take  all  the  time,  then  let 
the  class  take  up  a  discussion  of  "Win- 
ter Amusements"  in  general.  What 
else  can  we  provide  besides  wholesome 
dances  for  our  children  and  ourselves  ? 

This  discussion  will  open  up  many 
different  subjects  of  vital  interest: 
theatres,  lectures,  recitals,  etc.  Each 
of  these  subjects  can  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  order  and  such  action  taken 
as  seems  best. 

Several  Sundays  will  be  required 
if  these  questions  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. A  committee  on  Public  Lectures 
may  be  appointed.  The  question  of 
proper  amusement  hall  will  be  brought 
up  in  many  wards.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  Parents'  Classes  to  help  out,  either 
in  bettering  the  old  amusement  halls 
or  building  new  ones.  And  finally 
comes  the  question  of — 


HOME  AMUSEMENTS. 

This  very  vital  subject,  taken  from 
"Parent  and  Child,"  Vol.  I,  can  well 
be  considered  again  here.  The  prob- 
lem of  making  our  homes  social  cen- 
ters— of  providing  more  entertain- 
ment there  instead  of  sending  our 
children  away  night  after  night  to 
get  it,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  things, 
after  all. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  great  sub- 
ject we  open  up  a  hundred  lines  of 
live  thought.  The  great  principle  of 
participation  in  our  children's  pleas- 
ures; the  other  vital  principle  of  get- 
ting our  richest  pleasures  only  as  we 
help  to  make  them — are  both  full  of 
meat  for  thought  and  discussion. 

This  question  of  Winter  Amuse- 
ments— growing  directly  out  of  "The 
Dance,"  and  drawing  around  it  the 
other  subjects  suggested — therefore 
opens  up  a  wealth  of  material  for  our 
study. 

Parents'  Classes  might  easily  and 
with  great  profit  spend  three  months 
in  considering  this  great  group  of  sub- 
jects. 

Take  Time,  Parents'  Classes,  Take  Time! 

In  each  issue  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor for  some  months  hereafter, 
the  Parents'  committee  will  open  up 
the  various  groups  of  subjects  for  your 
help  and  guidance. 

We  suggest  that  those  classes  that 
may  be  ready  for  the  subject  of  "Win- 
ter Amusements"  begin  during  De- 
cember to  consider  it  in  some  such  way 
as  planned  in  the  foregoing  article. 

Take  Time,  Parents'  Classes,  Take 
Time. 


Think  happy  thoughts  and  a  smiling  face  reveals  them. 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman;  James  E.  Talmage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 


Lessons  for  1911. 

The  attention  of  stake  and  ward 
workers  is  directed  to  this. subject,  in 
order  that  proper  preparation  may 
be  made  for  next  year's  classes.  In 
most  schools  of  the  Church  there  is 
but  one  class  in  this  department.  Dur- 
ing 1910  the  fourth  year  lessons  on 
"Doctrines  of  the  Church"  will  have 
been  completed.  Classes  in  such 
schools  should  at  the  beginning  of 
1911  take  up  the  lesson  of  the  first 
year  work — subject,"Jesus  the  Christ" 
and  the  members  coming  from  the 
Second  Intermediate  Department 
should  become  members  of  this  First 
Year  Theological  class.  In  schools 
where  there  are  two  classes — second 
year  and  fourth  year — in  1910,  there 
will  be  two  classes  in  1911  also — first 
year  and  third  year. 

The  details  of  arrangement  of  these 
classes  should  be  taken  up  at  once  by 
stake  and  ward  workers  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  plan  that  will  en- 
able each  ward  class  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  work  done  at  the  stake 
union  meetings  throughout  the  com- 
ing year. 

Remember:  the  proper  subjects  for 
1911  are.  First  year,  "Jesus  the 
Christ."  and  third  year,  "History  of 
the  Church." 

The  Herods. 

There  were  a  number  of  Herods 
and  they  are  sometimes  confused  in 
the  minds  of  students.  They  may  be 
listed  as  follows : 

First,  Herod  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  was  the  murderer  of 
the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  He  died 
the  spring  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
B.  C.  4. 

Second,  Herod  Antipas,  his  son,  was 
the  Herod  who  murdered  John  the 
Baptist  (B.  C.  4— A.  D.  39). 


Third,  Herod  Agrippa  I,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  King  who 
murdered  the  Apostle  James.  He  was 
born  B.  C.  10  and  there  was  no  por- 
tion of  time  for  thirty  years  before,  or 
ever  afterwards,  in  which  there  was  a 
king  in  Jerusalem,  a  person  exercising 
that  authority  in  Judea,  or  to  whom 
that  title  could  be  applied,  except  the 
last  three  years  of  Herod's  life,  with- 
in which  period  the  transaction  record- 
ed in  Acts  xii :  1  took  place.  His  early 
life  he  spent  in  Rome  and  changed 
from  a  rash  adventurer  to  good  for- 
tune and  high  position.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  two 
of  the  most  wicked  and  hideous  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  united  un- 
der his  own  sway  the  entire  empire 
of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great. 
The  mother  of  Claudius  once  called 
him  "the  outline  of  a  man  which  had 
been  filled  up."  He  did  not  force 
the  Jews  to  worship  him  or  to  set  up- 
his  statue  in  the  Temple.  He  helped 
Claudius  to  be  accepted  as  emperor 
and  saved  him  from  violent  death.  In 
return  for  these  favors  Claudius  made 
him  king.  He  reigned  only  about  three 
years.  He  attempted  to  curry  favor 
with  the  Jews  in  every  way,  lived  in 
Jerusalem  and  hung  in  the  temple 
some  of  the  presents  he  had  received 
from  Caligula.  Because  of  his  strict 
observance  of  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers,  the  Pharisees  were  loyal  to 
him.  He  used  to  read  in  the  temple 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  aloud  with 
much  passion.  In  order  to  gain  their 
favor  more,  he  used  "to  vex  certain  of 
the  church"  for  the  Jews  were  intense- 
ly opposed  to  them,  "and  he  killed 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  a 
sword."  James  was  the  son  of  Zeb- 
edee.  He  was  one  of  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  and  with  John  and  Peter 
was  one  of  the  most  favored.  These 
three  were  admitted  to  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,    and    to    the    nearest 
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place  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
He,  with  John,  was  ambitious  to  be 
nearest  Jesus  in  his  kingdom  and  felt 
sure  that  he  could  drink  of  the  same 
cup  of  suffering  as  his  Master  and  he 
stood  the  test.  He  was  King  Herod's 
first  victim.  Eusebius  gives  a  touch- 
ing tradition  concerning  this  martyr- 
dom :  "The  messenger  who  led  him 
to  the  judgment  seat,  beholding  his 
witness,  was  moved  to  confess  himself 
a  Christian.  Both  were  therefore  led 
away,  says  he,  and  on  the  road  (to  ex- 
ecution) he  asked  forgiveness  from 
James.  And  he,  having  considered  for 
a  little,  said,  'Peace  be  to  thee,'  and 
he  kissed  him  tenderly.  And  thus 
both  were  beheaded  together." 

After  this  Herod  "proceeded  fur- 
ther to  take  Peter  also."  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  anything  that  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  Jews.  He  had  at  one 
time  ordered  a  fight  between  fourteen 
hundred  gladiators,  whom  he  hypo- 
critically declared  criminals,  requiring 
them  to  continue  the  combat  till  all 
were  killed,  to  please  the  populace. 

Fourth,  Herod  Agrippa  II,  before 
whom  Paul  defended  himself  (Acts 
26:  28). 

Students  ought  to  be  careful  in  writ- 
ing about  these  four  Herods,  or  abour 
any  one  of  them,  to  place  them  prop- 
erly in  history,  or  confusion  will  nec- 
essarily follow.  One  prominent  writer 
has  said,  "I  know  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  a  preacher  of  no  small  celJ 
ebrity,  in  which  the  dying  terrors  of 
Herod  (Agrippa  I)  when  'eaten  of 
worms,'  in  the  book  of  Acts,  are  traced 
to  his  remorse  of  conscience  for  the 
murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Gospels"  (by  Herod  Antipas,  his  un- 
cle)." 

Marriage. 

The  long  period  of  infancy  and  con- 
sequent dependence  characteristic  of 
man  is  a  fact  in  nature  that  makes 
union  of  parents  throughout  the  pro- 
ductive period  of  life  a  practical  ne- 
cessity. The  care  of  the  child  calls 
for  the  co-operative   activity  of  both 


parents  through  many  years.  The  birth 
of  additional  children  prolongs  this 
period  of  union  until  old  age  makes 
new  affiliations  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

The  marriage  relation  is  also  sanc- 
tioned by  nature  in  the  fact  that  .pro- 
miscuous sexual  relations  scatter  dis- 
eases that  undermine  the  physical  and 
ultimately  the  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  of  man.  Even  as  it  is,  with 
marriage  as  the  established  custom 
upheld  by  law  and  religion  in  every 
civilized  nation,  sexual  disease  is  the 
great  curse  of  the  human  race.  This 
condition,  as  is  well  known,  is  due  in 
the  main  to  unlawful  or  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  predict  what  the  result  would  be  of 
the  abolition  of  that  permanent  and 
restricted  union  of  sexes  sanctioned 
in  marriage. 

If  life  has  any  meaning  and  value 
at  all,  the  propagation  of  life  is  a 
duty.  This  duty,  together  with  the 
manner  of  its  fulfilment,  the  Creator 
has  written  in  the  very  bodies  and  souls 
of  men  and  women.  The  law  of  God 
as  revealed  through  the  prophets  and 
the  statutory  laws  enacted  by  kings 
and  legislatures  are  but  confirmations 
and  reinforcements  of  the  moral  law, 
which  has  its  foundation  in  nature. 
The  strict  regulation  of  sexual  rela- 
tions is,  however,  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  race,  and  the  sensuous 
man  is  so  ready  to  set  aside  this  strict 
regulation,  that  all  the  support  that 
can  come  from  religion.  legal  enact- 
ment, and  the  teachings  of  moralists 
seems  yet  insufficient  to  save  the  mass 
of  mankind  from  sexual  corruption. 
So  manifest  is  this  human  weakness 
that  many  sober-minded,  honest  men 
speak  of  a  "red-light  district,"  or 
"stockade,"  as  a  social  necessity  in  a 
modern  city. 

In  opposition  to  this  sensuous,  foul, 
diseased  life,  the  Gospel  invites  men  ' 
and  women  to  a  healthy,  pure,  and 
holy  family  life,  to  a  life' dedicated  to 
God  and  humanity.  From  such  a 
union  of  man  and  woman  comes  nor- 
mal, healthy,  happy  children,  fitted  by 
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nature  and  nurture  to  exalt  virtue  and 
in  every  way  to  promote  righteousness 
in  the  earth.  Men  and  women  who 
thus  fulfil  the  law  of  God  are  also 
fulfilling  their  highest  duty  to  the  state. 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  state  whose  cit- 
izens live  up  to  this  ideal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  individual 
welfare  marriage  is  necessary  for 
man's  complete  development.  The  in- 
stinct   for   parenthood    is    one    of   the 


deepest  and  most  fundamental  in  hu- 
man nature.  No  life  seems  complete 
without  the  fulfilment  of  this  instinct. 
Besides,  the  rearing  and  training  of 
children  is  also  a  training  of  parents, 
without  which  their  education  is  in- 
complete. 

These  conclusions  from  a  study  of 
human  nature  are  fully  confirmed  by 
scripture,  both  ancient  and  modern. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Henry  Peterson,  Chairman ;  James  IV.   Ure.  Horace  H.  Cummings.  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 


Old  Testament  Class. 
Lesson  70. 

The  subject  matter  for  this  lesson 
is  quite  simple ;  but,  as  usual,  for  most 
teachers,  the  lesson  is  much  too  long. 
It  will  enable  the  teacher  to  pick  out 
that  which  seems  in  his  judgment  best 
to  suit  the  needs  and  appeal  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  pupils.  The  passages 
thus  selected  to  constitute  the  lesson 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  teacher  to  lead  up  to 
the  aim  he  has  in  view.  If,  as  has 
been  suggested  through  these  columns 
in  the  past,  the  teacher  has  trained  the 
pupils  to  bring  their  Bibles  to  the  class, 
an  interesting  lesson  can  easily  be 
given  on  selected  passages  brought 
before  the  class  and  discussed  by 
teachers  and  students. 

Articles  offered  in  connection  with 
past  lessons  have  pointed  out  that 
God's  purpose  in  having  the  Jews 
taken  captive  to  the  East  was  to  rid 
the  Holy  Land  of  its  idolatry ;  and, 
by  introducing  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion, lead  back,  after  the  captivity,  only 
those  who  would  keep  their  covenants 
with  God  and  establish  His  worship. 
It  may  help  the  pupils  to  keep  this 
thought  before  them  in  this  and  the 
next  lesson.  It  is  clearly  shown  in 
such  passages  as  Ezra  7:  13. 


Lesson  71. 

The  suggestions  made  above  for 
lesson  70  apply  with  equal  force  to 
this  one  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  subject. 

Lesson  72. 

In  a  single  lesson  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  the  four  chap- 
ters of  Malachi  and  the  entire  his- 
torical period  intervening  between  the 
time  of  Malachi  and  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Yet  that  is  included  in  the 
outline,  and  this  is  the  last  lesson  on 
the  Old  Testament.  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  teacher  select  from 
the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  Mal- 
achi the  passages  relating  to  the  com- 
ing (if  tin-  Lord,  and  make  then;  the 
mairi  part  of  the  lesson.  These  proph- 
ecies of  the  coming  of  Christ  are 
beautifully  figurative  and  should  ap- 
peal strongly  to  those  who  see  the 
figurative  meaning.  (Notes  are  ap- 
pended to  aid  those  who  need  help.) 

In  addition  it  might  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  give  in  very  general  out- 
line the  history  of  the  Jews  from 
Malachi's  day  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  will  prepare  the  pupil's  mind  for 
the  life  of  Christ  that  follows.  A  help 
to  the  teacher  or  source  of  material  for 
such  a  brief  outline  will  be  found  in 
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the  "helps"  in  the  Bible.  This  source 
is  available  to  all,  hence  no  notes  are 
offered. 

Notes. 

(1)  "He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire  and  like 
fullers'  soap  (Mai.  3:2).  A  refiner's  fire 
is  an  extremely  hot  fire  in  which  gold  is 
purified.  •  The  refiner  puts  his  gold  into 
a  crucible  and  sets  that  into  the  furnace. 
When  the  gold  melts  the  other  metals, 
or  "dross"  usually  lighter  than  the  gold, 
float  on  the  top.  This  "dross,"  usually 
an  alloy  of  lead  or  silver,  gradually  oxi- 
dizes or  burns  up,  leaving  the  gold  bright 
and   smooth  on  the  top  as  the  best  mir- 


ror. In  this  mirror  of  melted,  purified 
gold,  the  refiner  sees  as  in  a  mirror  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face.  Just  so  our 
Savior  will  see  his  purity  reflected  in  our 
countenances  when  Christianity  will  have 
consumed  the  "dross"  from  our  lives. 
(See  hymn   "How   Firm  a   Foundation.") 

(2)  "Fuller's  soap"  or  fuller's  earth,  the 
other  purifying  eleemnt  mentioned  in  the 
figure,  is  a  substance  used  by  the  fuller 
to  make  compact,  cleanse,  scour  and 
thicken  his  newly  woven  cloth  in  the 
mill.  It  is  a  "variety  of  clay,  compost, 
but  friable,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  *  * 
It  is  useful  in  scouring  and  cleansing 
cloth,  as  it  imbibes  the  grease  and  oil 
used  in  preparing  wool." 


Firft  Intermediate  Department. 


Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman ;  Wm.  D.  Ozven 
Fourth  Year  Classes. 

The  subject  treated  during  the 
month  of  December  in  the  fourth  year 
classes  is  a  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Church,  beginning 
with  President  Brigham  Young  and 
including  all  of  his  successors.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
grade  than  the  biographies  of  the  va- 
rious presidents.  President  Young  is 
known  as  the  greatest  of  modern  pio- 
neers. The  manner  in  which  he  led 
an  entire  community  from  their  homes 
to  an  unknown  land,  and  the  fortitude 
of  the  people  under  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, is  unexampled  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  world.  When  Charles  El- 
iot, who  for  so  many  years  occupiee 
the  position  of  President  of  Harvard 
University,  delivered  an  address  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  he 
compared  this  pioneer  journey  to  the 
journey  across  the  seas  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  also  to  the  journeying 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
into  the  Promised  land.  But  there 
were  these  differences :  The  pilgrims 
crossed  the  ocean  in  vessels  and  their 
journey  to  theii  destination  required 
only  patience  and  was  without  special 
privation  or  great  personal  effort.  The 


.  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 

Pioneers  of  Utah  crossed  vast  plains 
inhabited  by  roving  bands  of  the  most 
merciless  savages  known  to  mankind. 
Every  day  brought  some  new  difficulty 
and  unforeseen  danger,  yet  this  pio- 
neer journey  was  attended  with  com- 
paratively little  loss  of  life  and  with 
very  little  bloodshed. 

The  Israelites  were  compelled  to 
wander  in  the  wilderness  for  forty 
years  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  while  the  journey 
of  the  Pioneers  was  made  with  re- 
markable expedition  and  with  splen- 
did results.  So  that,  as  above  stated. 
President  Young  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  organizers  and  pio- 
neers. 

Every  teacher  should  become  fa- 
miliar with  interesting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  this  great  man. 
Under  his  guidance,  settlements  were 
established  throughout  this  entire  in- 
ter-mountain region  and  his  foresight 
and  wisdom  have  astonished  all  who 
have  investigated  the  same.  Where- 
ever  Mormon  colonies  were  located 
towns  were  laid  out  in  regular  order. 
and  every  available  resource  offered 
by  the  soil  was  immediately  employed. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  used  irrigation  to  redeem 
the  desert.     The  plan  adopted  in  es- 
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tablishing  colonies  was  to  have  the 
houses  built  reasonably  near  together, 
and  good  sized  garden  lots  around 
each  home ;  then  on  the  outside  of 
these  towns  were  laid  out  small  farm- 
ing plats — those  around  Salt  Lake 
City  being  first  five  acres  in  area,  then 
a  little  further  out  lots  of  ten  acres 
each.  In  this  way  settlers  could  leave 
their  wives  and  children  in  town 
where  they  could  have  the  advantages 
of  schools  and  social  life,  while  the 
men  could  easily  travel  to  and  from 
their  farms  just  outside  of  the  town. 
Streams  of  water  were  brought  out 
and  allowed  to  run  along  the  edge  of 
each  street,  and  on  the  sidewalks  beau- 
tiful shade  trees  were  planted,  so  that 
the  town  soon  became  a  beautiful  spot, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  country. 

All  publicists  who  have  examined 
this  system  have  united  in  their  praise 
of  the   system   employed. 

Lesson  33  treats  of  the  life  of  Pres- 
ident John  Taylor,  and  the  teacher  is 
left  to  outline  this  subject. 

Lesson  34  is  devoted  to  the  life  of 
President  Wilford  Woodruff; 

Lesson  35,  to  President  Lorenzo 
Snow,  and 

Lesson  36,  to  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  Lord  has 
blessed  each  of  these  Presidents  with 
qualifications  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  each  presided.  Each  teacher 
should  look  up  the  books  of  reference 
that  are  available  on  the  lives  of  all 
the  leaders  named.  Stake  boards  can 
do  much  to  assist  ward  workers  in 
these  matters. 


lessons.  The  language  of  the  scrip- 
ture is  striking  and  remarkable  for 
its  beauty.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
Hebrews,  the  king  who  had  ordered 
the  three  men  thrown  into  the  fiery 
furnace  beheld,  upon  gazing  therein, 
the  figure  of  a  fourth — one  being  in 
the  form  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
will  bring  up  the  subject  of  the  Sa- 
vior, and  in  connection  therewith,  as 
the  month  of  December  contains  the 
day  celebrated  through  Christendom 
as  a  day  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
Savior — Chrimas — and  impressive  les- 
sons in  connection  with  His  life  may 
be  considered. 

THE     CHRISTMAS     SPIRIT. 

In  connection  with  Christmas,  it  is 
a  fine  thought  to  let  the  children  un- 
derstand that  happiness  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  gifts  given 
or  received,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good  will  that  ought  to  prevail. 
Too  frequently  people  burden  them- 
selves at  Christmas  time  in  attempting 
to  give  presents,  and  in  many  cases 
destroy  the  real  effect  intended  by  the 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  occa- 
sioned in  trying  to  outdo  each  other 
in  the  value  and  number  of  presents 
given.  We  should  teach  the  impor- 
tance of  Christmas  cheer,  and  of  each 
one  seeking  to  make  others  happy. 
Perhaps  no  writer  who  has  ever  lived 
has  done  more  to  teach  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  than  Charles  Dickens. 
If  possible  the  boys  and  girls  should 
have  told  to  them  some  of  Dickens' 
Christmas  stories,  or  they  should  be 
induced  to  read  these  beautiful  stories 
bv  their  own  firesides. 


Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  classes  during  the 
month  of  December  we  have  some 
striking  lessons  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Lesson  34  takes  up  the  proph- 
ecy of  Jeremiah;  Lesson  35,  the  three 
Hebrews  ;  Lesson  36,  -  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den.  The  Bible  itself  is  the 
best  source  from  which  to  study  these 


PROMOTIONS   AND   THE    WORK    FOR   THE 
NEW  YEAR. 

During  the  month  of  December,  of 
course  every  teacher  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  report  to  the  superintendency 
the  real  condition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
respective  classes,  so  that  the  superin- 
tendency may  be  wise  in  making  pro- 
motions.   Perhaps  no  other  work  con- 
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nected  with  the  Sunday  School  re- 
quires greater  tact.  Great  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  teacher  because  of 
the  effect  that  may  be  produced  upon 
the  children.  In  another  part  of  this 
issue  an  article  on  Promotion  will  be 
found  and  should  be  read  by  every 
officer  and  teacher. 

The  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the 
new  year  are  those  contained  in  the 
outline  for  the  First  and  Third  years. 
The  First  year  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
■  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Third  year 
outline  treats  the  life  of  our  Savior. 
Both   of   these   topics    are   of   intense 


interest  to  the  boys  and  girls  where 
the  teachers  themselves  have  mastered 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  introduction 
of  the  best  ways  of  introducing  these 
subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  Every  Sunday  School  in  the 
Church  should  be  in  step  with  the 
work  as  outlined,  even  though,  through 
misunderstanding  in  the  past,  subjects 
are  this  year  being  taught  which  the 
plans  of  the  general  board  require 
really  to  be  taught  next  year. 


How  Brother  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  Healed. 


It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
since  I  was  asked  by  Brother  Maeser 
to  become  a  principal  of  a  Church 
school.  Not  having  had  any  exper- 
ience in  a  church  school  either  as  stu- 
dent or  teacher,  I  did  not  feel  pre- 
pared to  take  the  position,  so  he  sug- 
gested that  I  come  to  Provo  and  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy. 

As  that  school  opened  in  August 
and  mine  was  not  to  begin  until  Sep- 
tember, I  accepted  the  invitation  and 
made  observations  and  got  explana- 
tions that  proved  very  helpful  to  me, 
for  Brother  Maeser  had  some  very 
original  ways,  and  the  power  to  make 
very  lasting  impressions  upon  young 
people. 

The  weather  was  very  warm  and 
the  school  was  quite  large,  requiring 
long  hours  and  hard  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  One  morning'  I  no- 
ticed when  Brother  Maeser  entered 
school   that   he    was    very    pale    and 


looked  to  be  quite  ill.  Still  he  made 
no  complaint.  By  noon,  however,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  must  give  up  and 
go  home  and  go  to  bed. 

He  went  home,  but  to  my  surprise 
at  the  close  of  the  noon  hour  he  ap- 
peared promptly,  looking  much  better 
and  evidently  feeling  quite  as  well  as 
usual. 

"I  am  very  glad,  Brother  Maeser," 
said  I,  "to  see  you  looking  so  much 
better  this  afternoon.  You  looked  so 
ill  this  morning  that  I  thought  you 
ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"I  was  quite  ill,"  he  replied,  "but 
when  I  got  home,  I  went  into  my 
closet  and  told  the  Lord  I  just  did 
not  have  time  to  be  sick.  I  have  so 
much  work  to  do  and  it  is  so  impor- 
tant. The  Lord  heard  my  prayer  and 
the  pain  in  my  head  ceased  instantly 
and  I  am  quite  well  this  afternoon." 

Thus  did  the  child-like  faith  of  that 
good  man  prevail  with  the  Lord. — 
H.  H.  C. 


Why  do  we  turn  the  boy  and  girl  over  to  the  devil  to 
raise,  and  then  raise  the  devil  because  he  does  it? 

E.  W.  Thornton. 


Primary  and  Kindergarten  Department. 

Clws.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Wm.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhic. 


Kindergarten  Work  for  January. 

Thought  for  month  : — Obedience. 

Suggestive  Songs  for  the  month  : — 
"Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair" — 
Plan  Book,  p.  44;  "Jesus  Once  was  a 
Little  Child" — Juvenile,  January,  1910, 
Primary  Song  Book;  "Little  New 
Year." 

The  song  for  the  month: — "A 
Child's  Prayer." 

SUGGESTIVE  GEMS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Children  obey  your  parents,  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is  right. — Ephesians  6:1. 


A  Happy  New  Year ! 

You  can  make  it,  my  dear, 

By  smiling  and  doing  your  best. 

Be    cheery    and    true    the    twelve 

through, 
So  shall  the  New  Year  be  blest. 


months 


A  year  to  be  glad  in, 
And  not  to  be  sad  in ; 
A  year  for  trying 
And   not   for   crying. 

How  can  a  little  child  be  merry 
In  snowy,  blowy  January? 
By  each  day  doing  what  is  best,    ■ 
By  thinking,  working  for  the  rest- 
So  can  a  little  child  be  merry, 
In  snowy,  blowy  January. 


SUGGESTIVE    STORIES. 


Lulu's  Library, 
Wheeler's    Third 

Cake" — Juvenile, 


"Skipping  Shoes 
Louise  M.  Alcott, 
Reader. 

"The      Birthday 
January,  1910. 

"Saved  from  Death  by  a  Falling 
Tree" — Juvenile,  Jan.,  1910.  "Leaves 
from  My  Journal,"  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. 


SUGGESTIVE   LIST  OF   PICTURES   FOR 
DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY. 

Picture  Picture 

Perry  Cosmos 

Co.  Co. 

321  Sistine  Madonna— Raphael  199 

.322  Sistine  Madonna,  in  Detail,  Raphael  200 
324  Madonna  of  the  Chair— Raphael  195 
367  Holy  Night — Correggio  67 

620  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds— Lerrolle  535 
797e  Flight  into  Egypt — Hoffman 
814d  Flight  into  Egypt— Plockhurst  85 

800  Christ  in  the  Temple— Hoffman         856 

801  Bust  of  Christ  in  Temple— Hoffman  857 


SUGGESTIVE   MORNING  TALK. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know 
that  the  thing  that  makes  our  world 
so  happy  is  our  doing  the  things  which 
are  best  for  us.  Those  things  which 
father  and  mother,  who  know  best, 
tell  us  to  do,  and  the  things  which  God 
sometimes  tells  others  to  tell  us  to  do. 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
a  story  about  some  other  little  people 
who  do  just  what  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er wants  them  to  do,  and  so  make 
the  world  happier. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
all  the  beautiful  flowers  which  we  love 
so  much,  and  of  which  we  have  had 
so  many  of  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months — the  daises,  pansies, 
the  .violets,  roses  and  chrysantenums. 
Yes,  they  are  all  sleeping  soundlv  un- 
derneath the  blanket  of  leaves  and 
snow  which  Heavenly  Father  sends 
down  to  keep  them  warm.  Last  au- 
tumn, a  little  squirrel,  who  was  busy 
getting  nuts  for  the  winter,  over-heard 
a  little  violet  talking  to  the  seeds  which 
nature  had  formed,  and  this  is  what 
she  said :  "Little  seeds,  I  have  had  a 
happy  summer  and  have  gladdened 
many  hearts  with  my  perfumed  soul. 
Now  I  am  beginning  to  feel  chilly,  and 
drowsy.  I  know  the  snow  will  soon 
be  here  to  cover  us  up,  and  keep  us 
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warm  until  the  spring  when  you  lit- 
tle seeds  will  burst  and  develop  into  a 
flower  like  I  have  been. 

"But  why  do  we  do  this,"  asked  the 
doubting  little  seed. 

"The  Lord  God  has  ordained  it  so," 
said  the  mother,  "and  all  nature  obeys 
His  commands."  The  seeds  cuddled 
down  and  went  to  sleep. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  LESSON  ON 
OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience  is  the  thought  for  the 
month.  Before  beginning  the  work  let 
us  give  the  subject  a  little  serious  con- 
sideration. See  if  we  cannot  work 
out  a  way  to  make  the  child  feel  these 
truths : 

1.  That  this  world  and  everything 
in  it  is  governed  by  law. 

2.  That  obedience  to  law  is  request- 
ed by  God. 

3.  That  man  has  his  free  agency. 

4.  That  justice  and  pleasure  is  to 
be  derived  from  obedience  to  law. 

5.  That  no  one  member  of  society 
can  transgress  the  law  and  suffer  the 
consequences  alone. 

If  we  can  do  this  vve  will  give  the 
child  a  foundation  for  intelligent  obe- 
dience. 

The  following  is  merely  suggestive  ; 
each  teacher  should  work  out  this  les- 
son for  herself : 

God  has  made  a  big  world  for  us  to 
live  in.  He  has  made  it  beautiful  with 
trees,  flowers,  grass,  (let  children 
name  different  things  in  the  world 
that  give  them  pleasure)  has  lighted  it 
by  day  with  the  sun,  by  night  with  the 
moon  and  stars.  He  has  put  in  the 
world  many  wonderful  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  everything  necessary  to  keep 
us  alive  and  make  us  grow  into  good 
men  and  women. 

Now  the  Lord  has  given  us  all  these 
things,  and  in  this  great  world  there 
are  many,  many  things  to  do.  Some 
things  the  Lord  has  said  are  right  to 
do  and  other  things  are  wrong.  He 
lets  us  choose  for  ourselves  whether 
we    will    do   the    right   or   the    wrong 


thing.  If  we  do  the  right  He  blesses 
us  and  we  are  happy  and  useful,  but, 
if  we  choose  the  wrong  the  Lord  says 
we  must  be  punished.  Then  we  are 
unhappy  and  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
grieved. 

Now,  big  people,  like  ,  who 

have  lived  a  long  time,  generally  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
When  we  grow  up  we  will  know  for 
ourselves ;  but  while  we  are  little  we 
have  our  mothers,  fathers  and  teach- 
ers to  tell  us.  If  we  want  to  learn  to 
obey  when  we  grow  up  we  must  learn 
to  do  what  they  ask  while  we  are  little. 
The  Lord  wants  us  to  learn  to  obey 
our  mothers  and  fathers  for  he  has 
said : 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thv  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."  When  we  honor  them  we  love 
and  obey  them. 

(Let  children  name  some  things  that 
father  and  mother  ask  them  to  obey.) 
We  all  love  our  country,  our  state 
and  our  city.  We  want  to  learn  to 
obey  their  laws  now,  and  when  we 
grow  up.  (Teacher  might  talk  of  local 
laws  that  children  must  obey,  e.  g.,  the 
curfew,  etc.) 

Now,  little  children  can  learn  to  obey 
the  commandments   of  our  Heavenly 
Father ; 
To  honor  mother  and  father  ; 
To  do  to  others  as  we  would   like 
others  to  do  to  us  ; 

To  learn  to  pray  and  thank  Him 
for  all  His  blessings.  Now,  if  we 
learn  to  do  this  we  will  be  happy  and 
good, — other  people  will  be  happy,  and 
God  will  be  pleased. 

Second  Sunday. 
Aim — Obedience  to  those  in  author- 


ity. 


OBEYING  ORDERS. 


An  English  farmer  was  one  day  at 
work  in  the  fields,  when  he  saw  a  partv 
of  huntsmen  riding  about  his  farm. 
He  had  one  field  which  he  was  es- 
pecially anxious  they  should  not  ride 
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over,  as  the  horses'  hoofs  would  great- 
ly injure  the  crop.  So  he  sent  one  of 
his  boys,  and  told  him  to  shut  the  gate, 
and  keep  watch  there,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  any  one  go  through  it. 

The  boy  went,  and  had  scarcely  tak- 
en his  post  there  before  the  huntsmen 
came  up,  and  ordered  him  to  open  the 
gate.  He  declined  to  do  so,  telling 
them  what  his  orders  were,  and  that 
he  meant  to  obey  them.  They  threat- 
ened him,  but  he  did  not  mind  their 
threats.  They  offered  him  money,  but 
he  refused  to  receive  it.  At  last,  one 
of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  in 
commanding  tones : 

"My  boy,  you  do  not  know  me;  but 
I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  be  disobeyed;  and, 
now,  I  command  you  to  open  the  gate, 
that  I  and  my  friends  mav  pass 
through." 

The  boy  lifted  his  cap,  and  stood  un- 
covered before  the  man  whom  all  Eng- 
land delighted  to  honor,  and  then  an- 
swered firmly : 

"I  am  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington would  not  wish  me  to  disobey 
orders.  I  must  keep  the  gate  shut ;  no 
one  can  pass  through  it  but  by  my 
master's  express  permission." 

The  brave  old  warrior  was  .qreatly 
pleased  with  this.  Then  he  took  off  his 
own  hat,  and  said :  "I  honor  the  man 
or  the  boy  who  can  neither  be  bribed 
nor  frightened  into  disobeying  orders. 
With  an  army  of  such  soldiers,  I  could 
conquer,  not  the  French  only,  but  the 
world."  Then,  handing  the  boy  a  sov- 
ereign, he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  away. 

The  boy  went  back  to  his  work, 
shouting  out,  as  he  did  so:  "Hurrah! 
hurrah !  I've  done  what  Napoleon 
couldn't  do — I  have  kept  out  the  Duke 
of  Wellington." — Bible  Models. 

Third  Sunday. 
The  Flight  into  Egypt.— Text  Matt.  II. 

Aim — Obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments. 

Review  briefly  the  "Visit  of  the 
wise  men." 


The  wise  men  did  not  go  back  to 
King  Herod  after  they  had  seen  Jesus. 
Heavenly  Father  had  told  them  not 
to  as  the  wicked  king  only  wanted  to 
find  and  destroy  the  little  babe  Jesus. 
Wasn't  that  dreadful?  You  see,  this 
wicked  Herod  was  afraid  that  little 
Jesus  would  grow  to  be  a  great  and 
wonderful  man  and  would  be  made 
king  in  his  place. 

One  night  an  angel  from  Heavenly 
Father  came  to  Joseph  in  a  dream  and 
said :  "Arise,  jynd  take  the  young 
Child  and  His  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring 
thee  word,  for  Herod  will  seek  the 
young  Child  to  destroy  Him."  Then 
Joseph  knew  he  must  very  quickly  do 
just  as  he  had  been  told.  So  he  called 
Mary  and  told  her  to  prepare  herself 
and  the  Child  for  a  long  journey.  They 
worked  very  quietly  so  that  no  one 
would  hear  them.  Joseph  brought  the 
donkey  and  helped  Mary  on  it.  Babe 
Jesus  sat  snugly  on  her  lap,  perhaps 
fast  asleep.  Joseph  led  the  donkey 
away  from  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  It 
was  still  dark  when  they  left,  just  a 
few  stars  shining  in  the  sky  to  light 
their  way.  The  next  morning  when 
the  people  awoke,  Babe  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph  were  gone,  but  no  one 
knew  where.  The  wicked  king  and  his 
soldiers  tried  hard  for  a  long  time  to 
find  the  Child.  But  do  you  think  he 
did?  Of  course  not.  The  Heavenly 
Father  was  protecting  Him  in  the  land 
called  Egypt  with  His  mother  and  Jo- 
seph to  care  for  Him.  After  they  had 
lived-there  safely  for  some  time,  the 
angel  came  again  to  Joseph  and  said: 
"Arise  and  take  the  young  Child  and 
His  mother  and  go  back  into  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  they  are  dead  which 
sought  the  young  Child's  life." 

So  Joseph  and  Mary  took  the  baby 
Jesus  back  to  their  old  home  in  Naza- 
reth. 

Fourth  Sunday. 

Jesus  in  the  Temple. — Text,  Luke  II. 
Aim — Obedience  to  parents. 
This   dear  little  babe  Jesus,   whom 
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we  all  love  so  much,  grew  under  His 
mother's  kind  care  and  tender  nurs- 
ing. He,  His  mother,  and  father  Jo- 
seph were  very  glad  to  be  back  in  their 
own  country  after  the  wicked  king 
died. 


penter  shop  and  did  whatever  He  could 
for  His  parents  in  any  way.  But  best 
of  all,  He  was  always  cheerfully  will- 
ing to  obey  them.  His  mother  taught 
Him  to  pray  and  often  read  to  Him 
from  the  Bible.  By  and  by  He  learned 


THE   FLIGHT    INTO    EGYPT. 


Jesus  was  a  very  Happy  little  boy. 
He  played  among  the  other  children 
and  was  always  kind  and  gentle  with 
them.  Then,  besides  His  playtime,  He 
worked  hard  to  help  Joseph  in  his  ear- 


to  read  it  for  Himself.  Then  wasn't 
He  happy !  For  He  loved  to  study 
the  wonderful  things  which  God  had 
made.  He  learned  useful  lessons  from 
all  He  saw  in  the  trees,  the  animals, 
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the  sun  and  the  stars.  He  loved  the 
birds  and  loved  to  listen  to'their  beau- 
tiful songs.  The  angels  helped  Him  to 
learn  from  these  things  about  God. 

One  bright  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing Joseph  said  it  was  time  for  them 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  that  this  time  little  Jesus 
might  go  with  them.  He  was  now 
twelve  years  old.  How  proud  and 
happy  He  was  to  go  for  the  first  time 
with  the  other  people  to  this  wonder- 
ful city  to  thank  God.  You  remem- 
ber this  was  the  time  each  year  that  all 
the  people  met  together  to  tell  God  of 
their  thanks  for  being  helped  out  of 
their  troubles  in  Egypt.  These  peo- 
ple stayed  several  days  in  Jerusalem 
then  started  back  to  their  homes.  All 
the  mothers  and  fathers  rode  togeth- 
er while  the  little  boys  and  girls  fol- 
lowed. Mary  thought  of  course  her 
Child  was  with  the  others.  But  do  you 
know,  He  wasn't;  He  hadn't  come  at 
all.  Joseph  and  Mary  were  very  sad 
for  they  remembered  how  Herod  had 
tried  to  kill  Him  when  He  was  a  babe 
and  they  were  afraid  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  to  Him  now.  They  ' 
searched  and  searched  and  searched 
for  three  days.  Then  where  do  you 
suppose  they  found  Him  ?  Why,  in 
the  temple  talking  with  the  wisest  men 
of  the  city.  Yes,  although  He  was 
only  a  little  Child,  He  told  them  many 
great  and  wonderful  things  that  God 
had  taught  Him.  "And  all  that  heard 
Him  were  astonished  at  His  under- 
standing and  answers."  Mary  was  so 
happy  to  find  Him  again  that  she  took 
Him  in  her  arms  while  He  explained 
that  He  had  stayed  in  the  temple  to  do 
the  Lord's  work.  But  just  as  soon  as 
His  mother  told  him  it  was  now  time 
to  go  home,  He  cheerfully  went  with 
her  as  the  dear  dutiful  Child  He  was. 

Note : — Care  must  be  taken  to  make  this 
story  one  of  obedience  rather  than  dis- 
obedience. 

Application. — Let  us  always  obey 
our  call  of  duty  cheerfully  and  prompt- 
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A  PICTURE  LESSON. 

For  last  (fifth)  Sunday  in  January. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  conduct  a 
review  lesson  is  by  the  means  of  pic- 
tures in  the  group  work.  Let  us  pro- 
cure the  best  pictures  we  can  to  illus- 
trate each  lesson  as  we  go  alone.  These 
pictures  should  be  introduced  when 
the  lesson  is  given,  then,  when  you  are 
reviewing,  the  children  will  be  ready 
and  anxious  to  tell  the  story  represent- 
ed by  the  picture.  They  may  be  ma- 
terially helped  through  skillful  ques- 
tioning by  the  teacher. 

We  all  know  how  much  a  picture 
will  help  us  to  understand  and  visual- 
ize a  story,  and  how  much  more  it  is 
so  with  a  little  child ;  it  reinforces  the 
story  and  makes  it  more  real. 

In  order  to  make  tnis  picture  re- 
view of  greatest  interest  and  profit  to 
the  child,  the  teacher  should  make  a 
careful  preparation  and  studv  of  the 
pictures  before  presenting  them  to  the 
child.  For  the  value  of  the  lesson  will 
depend  on  the  teacher.  If  she  appre- 
ciates and  understands  the  meaning 
and  feeling  of  the  pictures  she  will  in- 
spire that  same  enthusiasm  and  feel- 
ing in  the  children.  She  should  know 
what  she  expects  the  child  to  see  in  the 
picture,  and  how  she  is  going  to  con- 
duct her  lesson.  By  introducing  re- 
productions of  the  best  pictures  we  are 
making  the  children  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  great  artists,  and  uncon- 
sciously educating  their  taste  for  good 
art,  which  will  later  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  child. 

j\i*H*y  good  pictures  may  be  found 
in  magazines,  Bible  scrolls,  Bible 
story  books,  or  from  the  Perry,  Cos- 
mos, or  Brown  picture  companies. 

A  good  idea  is  to  make  a  chart  of 
the  pictures  that  you  can  secure.  Hang 
your  chart  low  on  the  wall  so  that  the 
children  can  see  them  easily.  Try  to 
get  at  least  one  good  picture,  of  a 
large-size,  and  have  it  framed  so  it 
will  make  a  good  permanent  decora- 
tion for  your  room.  See  the  sugges- 
tive list  of  pictures  given  on  page  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five. 
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The  Woodchuck. 


(Marmota  fl 
S31  C7a«d«  r.  flar»<?.f,  M.'  S.  P. 

Wintry  winds  and  drifts  of  snow 
have  buried  the  woodchuck  deep  and 
snug  in  his  hole ;  like  Morpheus  of  old 
he  slumbers  as  if  dead  in  his  moun- 
tainous castle  of  indolence.  While  he 
listens  only  to  the  sweet  lullaby  of  his 
dreams,  if,  indeed,  the  brain  of  a  hi- 
bernating marmot  be  not  too  exani- 
mate even  to  dream,  let  us  study  him 
that  the  "Groundhog  Day"  of  the 
early  new  year  may  be  filled  with 
meaning. 

The  "woodchuck,"  "groundhog," 
"thickwood  badger,"  "marmot,"  or 
whatever  one  might  call  him,  is,  as  his 
name  (marmota)  indicates,  a  moun- 
tain rat,  his  range  extending  all  over 
Canada  and  along  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ridge  almost  to  Mexico.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  this 
mountain  rat.  though  the  woodchuck 
of  the  Wasatch  and  adjoining  moun- 
tains is  known,  scientifically,  as  flavi- 
ventcr. 

The  woodchuck  (flaviventcr)  is  a 
large  rat,  its  length  being  about 
twenty-four  inches,  its  tail  5|  inches 
and  its  weight,  9  to   10  pounds.     In 


avi  venter). 
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color  it  is,  above,  yellowish  brown,  the 
white  tipping  of  the  long  dark  hairs 
giving  a  pepper  and  salt  effect  to  the 
whole.  Its  face  and  tail  are  blackish 
brown  and  its  paws  nearly  black,  while 
its  chin  and  lips  are  white  and  its 
throat  a  rich  dark  chestnut.  One  may 
occasionally  happen  upon  a  black 
freak,  melanism,  or  even  a  white  freak 
albino. 

Among  the  Cree  Indians,  the  wood- 
chuck is  called  either,  "Wee-nusk"  or 
"Suk-ah-tip ;"  among  the  Chipewyan 
"Thel-lee-cho ;"  the  Sioux,  "Hob- 
cush-a"  and  the  Ojib.,  Saut,  and 
Musk.,  "Ah-kuk-wah-djees."  The 
French  Canadians  call  him,  "le  Sif- 
fleur"  though  the  word  "wood-chuck" 
is  really  derived  from  the  Cree,  "Ot- 
choek"  sometimes  written   "We'jack." 

Though  a  forest  animal,  the  wood- 
chuck nevertheless  prefers  the  edges 
of  sunny  openings  to  the  dismal  depths 
of  the  woodland;  and,  in  Utah,  he 
burrows  almost  exclusively  in  high 
dry  places,  the  verdant  clay'banks  and 
the  wooded  gravelly  ridges  of  the 
upper  mountains. 
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While  provender  is  good,  the  wood- 
chuck  ordinarily  does  not  stroll  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  from  home, 
though  at  times,  foraging  becomes 
difficult  and  he  sets  out  for  new  clover 
going  a  mile  or  more  and  making  the 
journey  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  as  fancy  persuades  him.  This 
is  the  only  migration  known  among 
woodchucks  though  it  is  certain  that 
a  burrow  is  never  occupied  a  second 
year. 

The  woodchuck  really  makes  two 
burrows — the  first  has  a  mound  of 
dirt  at  its  entrance  and  slopes  gently 
inward;  the  other  is  vertical  for  sev- 
eral feet  and  has  no  loose  earth  in  its 
neighborhood.  W.  H.  Fisher  one  time 
found  a  burrow  47  feet  11-J  inches 
long,  and  the  shortest  of  a  number  he 
unearthed  was  6  feet  8£  inches  in 
length.  At  the  end  of  each  was  a 
large   nesting  chamber. 

When  chased  the  woodchuck  rushes 
into  his  burrow,  digs  a  new  side  tun- 
nel and  fills  the  entrance  behind  him. 

The  woodchuck  is  a  most  sanitary 
animal  for,  during  the  winter,  all  ex- 
crement is  hidden  in  a  dry  earth  cham- 
ber in  the  den  and.  in  the  summer,  a 
midden  heap  as  big  as  a  half  bushel 
measure  is  gradually  formed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  burrow. 

Seldom,  except  during  the  voluptu- 
ous activity  of  early  spring,  does  a 
grown  woodchuck  have  any  adult  com- 
panions in  the  burrow.  Mating  takes 
places  in  the  middle  of  March,  though 
there  is  some  evidence  of  pairing  in 
the  autumn. 

The  young,  two  to  eight,  but  usually 
four  to  five,  are  born  in  April  and  are 
blind  until  one  month  old.  Being  full 
grown  at  the  end  of  August  they  issue 
forth  and  build  a  number  of  holes 
nearby,  some  of  them  being  merely 
experimental  digging. 

In  the  autumn,  old  and  young  pre- 
pare for  winter  by  eating  until  they 
are    so    fat   they   can   hardly   waddle. 


The  winter  nests  are  warmly  lined 
but  no  food  is  stored  away  in  them. 

Towards  the  last  of  September,  the 
woodchucks  curl  up  in  winter  sleep, 
never  emerging  except  in  exceptional 
weather.  A  superstition,  unreliable, 
which  arose  among  the  negroes  of  the 
Eastern  states,  says  that  the  ground- 
hog, or  woodchuck,  comes  out  of  his 
hole  on  February  the  second  of  each 
year,  and  if  he  can  see  his  shadow  on 
the  snow  comes  forth  for  the  season. 

Hibernation,  in  the  case  of  the 
woodchuck,  has,  however,  little  to  do 
with  the  food  supply  as  he  curls  up 
in  sleep  when  food  is  plentiful  and 
emerges  when  the  snow  is  several  feet 
deep  and  there  is  nothing  green  upon 
which  to  feed.  He  makes  long  jour- 
neys over  the  snow,  night  after  night, 
however,  until  grass  is  finally  reached. 

Dr.  A.  Kellog  says  that  the  wood- 
chuck at  times  sings  like  a  canary  and 
even  softer  and  sweeter.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  purrs  when  near  good 
things  to  eat,  though  usually  its  only 
note  is  a  shrill  whistle  of  alarm. 

Being  partial  to  twilight,  the  wood- 
chuck rambles  usually  when  the  moon 
is  shining.  He  is  slow  on  foot  and,  in 
an  emergency,  relies  always  on  reach- 
ing his  burrow.  He  can  climb  a  tree 
though  not  so  cleverly  as  a  squirrel, 
coon  or  procupine,  and  in  no  case  with- 
out a  running  start.  Even  when  try- 
ing to  cling  to  a  branch  he  is  liable 
to  fall  into  the  very  jaws  of  his  pur- 
suers. 

A  woodchuck  swims  poorly  and, 
probably,  like  a  rabbit,  does  not  drink 
but  depends  on  dew  and  plant  juices. 

If  properly  prepared  the  flesh  of 
the  woodchuck  is  edible ;  his  pelt  is 
good  as  fur  leather ;  and  his  skin  for 
whip  lashes  and  mit  facing. 

When  cornered  the  woodchuck  will 
whistle  alarm  and  fight,  grating  its 
teeth  so  hard  in  its  desperate  madness 
that  their  splinters  fly.  In  the  jaws 
of  a  dog,  however,  it  speedily  and  al- 
most helplessly  dies. 


The  Visit  of  the  King. 

(Prize  Christmas  Story.) 
Bv  Bertha  Irvine. 


Many  years  ago,  in  England,  mon- 
asteries were  a  familiar  sight,  and  the 
monks  belonging  to  them  were  well- 
known,  for  they  numbered  at  times  in- 
to the  thousands,  having  entered  into 
those  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  lives  of  contemplation  and  self- 
denial,  and  of  service  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

At  the  beginning,  the  monastic  life 
was  not  one  to  be  envied  by  those  who 
loved  comfort  and  pleasure,  for  such 
things  were  to  be  done  away  with 
when  they  entered  these  religious  or- 
ders, and  the  strictest  self-denial  had 
to  be  practiced.  Coarse  clothing  was 
worn  next  to  the  body ;  long  fasts  were 
required,  and  food  was  partaken  of 
sparingly  at  all  times.  They  endured 
cold  and  hunger,  with  the  full  belief 
that  the  punishment  of  the  flesh 
brought  about  spiritual  growth.  They 
believed,  too,  that  the  extreme  tortures 
which  they  inflicted  upon  themselves 
could  only  give  them  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  sufferings  endured  by  their 
great  Master,  whom  they  thought  to 
serve  in  this  way. 

Although  this  was  the  desire  in  the 
beginning  of  these  orders,  and  many 
lived  out  such  lives  of  self-sacrifice, 
nevertheless,  history  shows  that  later 
on  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  natural 
man  gained  the  ascendency,  and  it  was 
then  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
monasteries  and  their  inmates  were 
looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  the  coun- 
try morally  rather  than  an  uplift  to  it 
spiritually. 

The  changed  condition  was  brought 
about  chiefly  through  the  great  wealth 
that  was  bestowed  by  charitably  in- 
clined people  upon  these  monasteries. 
This  included  large  grants  of  land  and 
the  means  with  which  to  build  fine 
abbeys  as  homes  for  the  monks  and 
to  furnish  them  with  all  the  comforts 
that  the  age  afforded,  and  that  would 
make  life  pleasant. 


It  was  then  that  the  monks  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  their  selfish  desires, 
and  the  true  ideal  of  their  monastic 
life  was  forgotten  in  revelry  and  even 
sin,  spending  the  means  placed  in  their 
hands,  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  own 
gratification. 

This  of  course  did  not  come  about 
all  at  once.  While  some  so  far  for- 
got the  life  which  was  expected  of 
them  as  religious  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  same  time  there  might  be 
found  others  filled  with  zeal  and  will- 
ing to  deny  themselves  in  order  to  live 
lives  which  they  believed  to  be  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  _  the  Lord,  and 
wherein  they  might  serve  their  fellows 
who  needed  comfort  and  aid. 

However,  corruption  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  time  came  when  the 
monastery  was  no  longer  worthy  ot 
the  name  of  religious  order,  and  in 
time  the  government  of  the  country 
itself  had  to  take  a  hand  in  their  ban- 
ishment, and  now  only  the  ruins  re- 
main of  the  once  magnificent  abbeys 
that  occupied  so  important  a  place  in 
the  religious  history  of  England. 

Our  story  takes  us  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Had  we  then  traveled  through  a  cer- 
tain county  of  Northern  England,  we 
might,  in  our  journey,  have  seen  two 
monasteries  situated  within  sight  of 
each  other,  one  at  the  foot  and  one  on 
the  side  of  a  high  hill. 

The  one  in  the  valley  was  in  a  rich- 
ly wooded  country,  well  sheltered, 
while  the  other  was  in  an  exposed  sit- 
uation, without  the  friendly  shelter  of 
trees,  and  where  the  soil  had  been 
washed  away  and  vegetation  of  any 
kind  was  scarce. 

The  one  was  situated  so  hi°di  that 
the  wind  forever  whistled  in  chill  blasts 
around  it,  while  the  other  was  so  shel- 
tered that  an  unkind  wind  rarely 
reached  it. 
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As  we  have  said,  one  might  be  seen 
from  the  other,  and  often  in  the  still 
evenings  the  chanting  of  the  monks  at 
their  service  could  be  plainly  heard 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  monastery  in  the  valley  had  the 
appearance  of  luxury  which  wealth 
supplies,  while  the  one  on  the  hill- 
side was  bleak  and  bare,  with  no 
adornment.  And  these  outward  con- 
ditions were  but  an  index  to  what 
might  be  seen  inside — the  one  extrav- 
agant with  the  comforts  which  the  age 
afforded,  and  the  other  extremly  plain. 

The  monks  of  the  two  monasteries 
were  also  easily  distinguished.  Though 
all  were  arrayed  in  the  somber  black 
robe  of  their  order,  still  the  difference 
was  quite  marked  in  the  texture  and 
make  of  the  garment — the  one  long 
and  flowing,  gathered  with  silken 
cords,  while  the  other  was  scant  and 
coarse,  and  girded  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

On  the  countenances  of  the  valley 
monks  were  the  marks  of  self-seeking 
and  pride,  while  on  those  of  their  hill- 
side brethren  were  plainly  stamped 
self-denial,  gentleness  and  a  noble  pur- 
pose. 

Where  there  was  either  sorrow  or 
suffering  in  the  regions  far  and  near, 
where  the  dying  were,  and  the  plague- 
stricken,  there  could  invariably  be 
seen  the  latter,  while  at  the  feasts  and 
ceremonies  both  of  church  and  state 
one  might  always  have  seen  the 
former. 

The  valley  monastery  was  presided 
over  by  a  haughty,  selfish  abbot  named 
Hugo,  while  its  sister  institution  had 
at  its  head  the  good  Francis,  whose 
purpose  throughout  his  four  score 
years  had  been  to  serve  -his  Master 
with  most  unselfish  zeal.  He  had  gath- 
ered those  around  him  to  the  number 
of  many  hundreds  whom  he  led  as  a 
gentle  shepherd,  and  whose  happiness 
it  was  to  be  like  their  beloved  abbot. 
And  as  like  clings  to  like,  Hugo  had 
gathered  around  him  those  of  his  own 
kind — the  selfish  and  proud,  the  lazy 
and  the  self-righteous. 

The  time  of  our  story  is  in  late  De- 


cember, the  Christmas  season  near  at 
hand. 

The  news  had  come  to  both  mon- 
asteries that  the  good  king  of  the  land, 
beloved  of  all  his  subjects,  was  travel- 
ing in  that  county,  and  would  visit  the 
monasteries  either  on  Christmas  eve 
or  day,  for  he  was  known  to  be  of 
pious  mind,  and  the  monks  and  their 
labors  had  his  especial  interest  as  he 
traveled  throughout  the  land. 

Abbot  Hugo  and  his  companions 
felt  proud  to  think  that  they  had  so 
much  to  offer  so  royal  a  guest.  They 
believed  he  would  linger  in  their  state- 
ly abbey  when  he  reached  there,  for 
they  did  not  look  upon  the  hillside 
monastery  as  worthy  of  even  a  short 
visit  from  one  so  rich  and  mighty.  In 
their  pride  they  scorned  their  humbler 
brethren,  and  made  light  of  their  en- 
deavors to  do  good. 

Therefore  great  preparations  were 
made.  Cooks  were  kept  busy  prepar- 
ing food  for  the  feasts.  The  best  wine 
was  sought  out  and  brought  forward. 
The  woodmen  were  ordered  to  bring- 
in  a  large  supply  of  fuel,  so  that  blaz- 
ing fires  might  be  everywhere  to  keep 
out  the  wintry  weather. 

"A  king  must  have  the  best,"  agreed 
all  the  monks.  And  they  considered 
that  best  which  they  themselves '  re- 
velled in  most,  and  for  which  thev 
thought  best  to  spend  their  time  and 
means. 

On  the  hill  side  the  visit  was  also 
looked  forward  to  with  joy,  for  they 
had  heard  of  the  good  deeds  of  the 
king,  and  their  hearts  were  loyal  to- 
wan's  him,  and  while  they  expected 
him,  yet  they  trembled  to  think  of  so 
great  a  visitor  within  their  humble 
home. 

They  could  make  no  great  prepara- 
tions, for  there  was  but  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  either  food  or  drink  in  their 
storehouse,  and  but  little  money  in 
their  treasury,  for  the  constant  de- 
mand of  those  in  need  at  this  season 
kept  it  low. 

There  was  one  thing  however  they 
did  excel  in,  and  that  was  their  sing- 
ing.    The  clear,  high  air,  their  tern- 
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|UR  JANUARY  NUMBER  will  begin  the  46th  year  of  the  life 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  This  means  that  for  forty-five  years 
it  has  been  a  great  moral  force  among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  furnish- 
ing their  homes  with  good,  uplifting  literature.  Stories  of  faith, 
love,  patience,  usefulness  and  courage  have  filled  its  pages,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  over  forty  years  have  had  the  Juvenile  as  a  companion  during  all  the  account- 
able years  of  their  lives.  Surely  it  has  helped  them  over  some  of  the  rough  places 
in  the  way!  And  as  it  has  helped  these  men  and  women  to  face  the  responsibilities 
of  the  present,  so  may  it  help  their  children  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future- 


lUtttlS.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  1911  will  be  issued  monthly  and  its 
special  aims  will  be  the  Progress  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  Interests  of  the 
Child,  and  the  Enlightenment  of  the  Home.  Some  of  its  special  features 
will  be  the  following: 

HmnOap  H>d)00l  ^HHorfe.  Of  paramount  importance  will  be  the  Sunday 
School  work.  Each  department  will  be  edited  by  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board  having  this  work  in 
charge.  The  outlined  lessons  will  be  supplemented,  and  teaching  methods 
will  be  explained.  .  The  following  will  contribute  to  the  Sunday  School  de- 
partments: Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards, 
Joseph  W.  Summerhays,  Levi  W.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  Andrew  Kimball,  James  W.  Ure,  John  F.  Ben- 


nett,  John  M.  Mills,  William  D.  Owen,  Seymour  B.  Young,  George  D. 
Pyper,  Henry  Peterson,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  George  M.  Cannon,  James  E. 
Talmage,  Horace  Cummings,  Josiah  Burrows,  William  A.  Morton,  Horace 
S.  Ensign,  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  John  Henry  Smith, 
Charles  B.  Felt,  George  H.  Wallace,  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Robert  Lindsay 
McGhie,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  and  Milton  Bennion. 

iUbbtttOnal  Contributor^.  Other  contributors  will  be  the  following:  Chas. 
W.  Penrose,  Osborne  J.  Widtsoe,  Elizabeth  J.  Cannon,  Josephine  Spencer, 
Annie  Malin,  Nephi  Anderson,  Ida  S.  Peay,  Grace  Ingles  Frost,  Susie 
Young  Gates,  Jennie  Roberts  Mabey,  Lon  J.  Haddock,  H.  G.  Whitney, 
John  D.  Spencer,  Ellen  Lee  Sanders,  Bertha  Irvine. 

(jEbitori&lS.  Each  issue  will  contain  editorials  on  live  topics  by  our  General 
Superintendent,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

?&\)Z  ^|olj>  ILanb.  We  will  continue  to  publish  the  Mountford-Johnson 
pictures  of  the  Holy  Land  with  articles  on  Palestine  by  Charles  E.  Johnson 
and  others,  so  helpful  to  Sunday  School  students,  as  well  as  interesting  to 
the  home  circle.  These  will  be  related  as  much  as  possible  to  the  current 
lessons. 

lUniUUllS.  Interesting  articles  on  Animals  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Region  by 
Claude  T.  Barnes,  will  be  continued. 

IBoniO  ^KHork  ^  mtervals  during  the  year  we  will  publish  group  pictures 
of  the  Stake  Boards,  with  brief  notes  explaining  their  methods  of  work. 

|33>tOr IC£>.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  readers  for  1911  are  promised  still 
more  interesting  stories  by  their  favorite  local  authors. 

iSotlttSi.  Poems  by  home  poets  will  illumine  our  pages  as  in  the  past.  More 
attention  will  be  given  to  poems  for  children. 

iUuinCt  (0rftClfc£i.  We  hope  to  devote  a  page  each  month  to  "Gem 
Thoughts"  from  the  Living  Oracles,  the  Leaders  of  the  Church,  on  Moral, 
Social  and  Religious  themes,  and  we  will  secure,  if  possible,  from  our  leading 
men,  as  well  as  the  prominent  men  of  the  nation,  their  views  on  Sunday 
School  work  in  general  and  on  movements  and  agencies  devoted  to  the  up- 
lift of  mankind. 


^iS>tOr|>.  A  new  series  of  historical  sketches  depicting  early  life  in  Utah,  by 
John  Henry  Evans,  will  be  among  our  most  welcome  articles. 

jfatfjCfSi  aitb  JfflotfytrSS.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  section 
called  "Mothers  Corner"  which  has  brought  forth  many  favorable  com- 
ments. One  writer  has  suggested  that  we  say  a  few  things  to  fathers  as 
well  as  to  mothers,  so  for  Vol.  46  we  will  continue  this  department  under 
the  title  "For  Fathers  and  Mothers,"  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give  out 
some  helpful  hints  to  both. 

if  OT  (SuvlSi.  Seed  Thoughts  for  Girls.  Brief,  pungent  articles  on  Home 
Life,  helpfulness  to  mother,  proper  care  of  the  person,  social  duties,  together 
with  short,  entertaining  stories,  will  mark  this  department  and  make  the 
Juvenile  interesting  to  girls. 

if OT  2ilOP£i.  Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys.  The  magazine  is  all  intended  to  be 
useful  to  boys,  but  the  pages  used  under  this  heading  will  be  written,  to  en- 
courage boys  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  strong  characters.  It  will  contain 
short  stories  illustrating  how  great  men  succeeded,  and  will  set  forth  in  an 
interesting  way  the  principles  which  work  for  success.  Every  boy  should 
read  this  section. 


t!P()E  Cf)tluTCn.  Our  enlarged  children's  section  will  include  Little  Stories, 
the  Budget  Box,  Games,  Pinky  Winky  stories,  Puzzle  page,  and  In  Jocular 
Mood. 

3UU£(tFfltt0nSi.  We  will  continue  to  profusely  illustrate  the  Juvenile  and  will 
make  a  special  feature  of  our  beautifully  colored  art  covers.  Each  month 
an  entirely  new  design  will  be  given  which  will  of  itself  be  worth  the  price 
of  the  magazine. 

if  rOltt  tht  i^aUP  Wi\).  ^n  snort-  l^e  Juvenile  Instructor  will  aim,  I  st — 
To  give  to  the  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  the  assistance  they  need; 
2nd — To  print  a  magazine  interesting  to  the  entire  family,  from  the  baby 
up  to  the  grand-parents- 


Soviet  of  iimtertptton  anb  Bering. 

fSrite  aitb  QtzXttlfi.  The  price  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  will  continue 
to  be  $1.00  per  year,  payable  in  advance.  This  rule  we  have  found  to 
be  the  best  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  patrons.  We  keep  no  accounts,  and 
the  subscriber  is  in  no  danger  of  being  confronted  with  a  heavy  bill  for 
subscriptions  at  a  time  when  least  convenient  to  pay  it.  Then  again,  the 
low  price  of  the  magazine  makes  this  rule  an  absolute  necessity. 


Special  Mott. 

Most  of  our  subscriptions  end  with  the  December  number,  and  as  we 
can  afford  to  print  only  the  number  of  magazines  for  which  we  have  paid  up 
subscriptions  and  do  not  furnish  back  numbers,  we  urge  our  friends  to  send  in 
their  subscriptions  at  once  in  order  to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  January  number 

Following  is  an  order  blank  which  can  be  properly  filled  and  forwarded 
with  $1.00  to  this  address: 


To 
De 

stru 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

44   E.  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City, 
ar  Brethren:                                                       "*— ■ 

(    Money  order  ) 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.00  \  Currency        -  f( 

(    Check               \ 
ctor,  beginning  January  1 ,  191  1 . 

Utah. 

Dr  subscription 

to  the 

Juvenile  In- 

Post  Office  Address 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.- 

Dec. 1910 
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perate  living,  and  their  pure  lives  all 
contributed  to  make  the  music  of  their 
choirs  more  divine  than  earthly. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  Abbot 
Hugo  and  his  monks  paused  to  listen 
to  the  strains  of  sweetest  harmonv  that 
came  floating  to  them  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  and  were  jealous,  too, 
for  they  themselves  could  not  ma'''1 
music ;  try  as  they  would,  it  was  harsh 
and  coarse.  Often,  too,  had  travelers, 
in  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill- 
side monastery,  gazed  upward  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  a  heavenly 
chorus  singing  and  praising  the  Lord. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  king  was 
a  lover  of  music,  and  therefore  the 
hope  of  the  poorer  monks  was  in  their 
singing.  They  spent  more  time  now 
every  day  in  their  practice,  for  they 
wished  to  do  better  than  they  had  ever 
done,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  king 
should  visit  them. 

Christmas  eve  came. 

"Surely  the  king  will  be  here  to- 
day," was  the  word  passed  in  both 
monasteries,  and  there  was  more  or 
less  excitement  noticeable,  for  a  visit 
from  a  king  \vas  no  small  event,  and 
the  present  monarch  had  thus  far  not 
visited  either  of  them. 

The  snow  lay  so  deep  as  to  almost 
bury  the  monastery  in  the  vallev,  but 
with  huge  fires,  plenty  of  clothing, 
and  with  wine  to  warm  and  cheer  the 
inner  man,  Hugo  and  his  monks  were 
far  from  suffering  in  the  keen  air,  and 
taking  them  altogether,  they  certain- 
ly presented  a  jolly,  comfortable  com- 
pany as  they  gathered  on  Christmas 
eve  to  hold  services. 

They  went  through  the  form,  bul 
the  thoughts  of  each  one  were  more 
upon  the  expected  visit,  with  its  feasts 
and  enjoyments,  than  upon  tne  sing- 
ing and  prayers.  They  knew  that  if 
the  king  came  at  all  that  day  he  must 
now  be  near  at  hand. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door,  and  they  exclaimed  in  one  voice, 
"The  king." 

The   Abbot   himself  hurried   to  the 


entrance,  and  in  his  grandest  manner 
threw  wide  open  the  door  with  words 
of  welcome  on  his  lips,  v>'hen,  to  his 
surprise  and  disgust,  he  beheld,  in- 
stead of  the  commanding  figure  of 
their  king,  the  bowed  form  and  gray 
hair  of  an  aged  minstrel,  cloaked  and 
hooded,  and  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
with  a  harp  upon  his  back. 

"Can  you  afford  shelter  and  warmth 
for  the  night?"  said  a  trembling  voice. 
"The  storm  has  made  traveling  hard, 
and  it  is  bitter  cold.  I  have  lost  mv 
way,  and  I  fear  I  am  far  from  home." 

The  Abbot's  face,  already  red  from 
a  late  wine  feast,  now  grew  redder 
with  disappointed  anger,  and  the 
monks  crowding  near  him  reflected 
his  countenance.  Scowls  were  seen 
on  every  side. 

"What  mean  vou  to  come  at  this 
hour  and  disturb  our  holy  service," 
cried  the  Abbot.  "Begone,  the  mon- 
astery on  the  hill  is  for  such  as  you. 
We  are  expecting  the  king,  and  can- 
not have  our  stately  halls  disgraced 
with  the  presence  of  a  tieggar." 

"Could  I  not  make  music  at  your 
feasts?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"No,  indeed,"  they  all  cried. 

"Then  I  will  go  to  the  hillside  home, 
and  will  trouble  you  >io  more." 

So  saying  he  turned  away  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 

The  door  was  closed.  The  Abbot 
and  the  monks  returned  to  their  inter- 
rupted service,  while  the  minstel  made 
his  way  through  the  deep  snow,  over 
slippery  paths,  toward  the  one  light  he 
could  see  far  above  him. 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  monastery- 
he  heard  soft,  sweet  shams  of  music 
coming,  it  seemed  to  him,  from  abov*- 
He  paused,  and  distinctly  to  his  ears 
came  the  words,  "Glory  to  God  in  ih  • 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-wil! 
to  men." 

He  looked  up,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing, though  he  expected  no  less  than 
an  angelic  vision.  His  mind  was  ca''- 
ried  far  away  from  the  wintry  seer  • 
around  him  to  the  Judean  hills,  wher  ■ 
in  fancv  he  saw  the  gentle  shepherds 
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and  the  heavenly  choir  that  sang  to 
them  so  long  ago,  and  his  own  soul 
glowed  within  him  until  he  was  sur- 
he  felt  the  warmth  of  that  beautiful 
night  when  the  message  had  come  t 
those  humble  men  that  a  Savior  war 
born  into  the  world. 

The  cold  and  weariness  had  been 
forgotten  and  he  had  journeyed  up  the 
slippery  paths  with  haste,  and  now 
found  himself  very  near  to  the  light 
that  had  been  his  guide.  He  hastened 
on. 

Reaching  the  door  of  the  monas- 
tery, he  now  realized  that  the  strains 
of  music  came  from  within  its  walls, 
and  in  astonishment  lie  again  paused 
and  wondered,  while  his  spirit  was 
moved  within  him.  Could  they  be  hu- 
man voices  that  had  stirred  his  heart? 
At  least  they  must,  he  felt,  be  aided 
by  the  heavenly  choirs. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the 
knock  resounded  through  the  bare  pas- 
sages and  empty  rooms,  echoing  and 
re-echoing. 

Soon  the  door  was  slowly  opened  bv 
a  very  old  man,  holding  a  torch  high 
above  his  head,  and  saying  in  a  gentle 
voice,  as  a  greeting  oft  repeated,  for 
it  was  apparent  that  he  could  see  but 
little,  "Welcome,  stranger  or  friend, 
enter." 

The  minstrel  stepped  in  and  was  in- 
vited to  be  seated. 

He  now  noticed  that  there  was  no 
interruption  in  the  beautiful  singing, 
though  he  felt  certain  that  his  knoc'- 
had  resounded  through  every  part  of 
the  building. 

After  waiting  but  a  moment  he 
heard  footsteps.  A  door  opened,  and 
the  venerable  Abbot  came  forward 
with  outstretched  hands  to  greet  him. 

The  minstrel  said  in  his  trembling 
voice :  "I  wish  shelter  for  the  night. 
The  wind  is  keen  and  I  am  far  from 
home." 

"Welcome,  friend,"  said  the  Abbot. 
"This  house  is  ever  open  to  the  lost 
and  the  needy.     Come  with  me." 

Together  they  walked'down  the  dim- 
ly lighted  passage,  coming  nearer  and 


nearer  to  the  sound  of  the  music,  and 
the  Abbot  was  passing  on,  when  the 
old  man  said : 

"Let  me  pause  here,  so  that  I  may 
hear  those  beautiful  strains.  They  led 
me  up  the  mountain ;  they  made  mv 
heart  glow  until  I  felt  the  bitter  cold 
no  more.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the 
heavenly  choir  singing  of  the  Savior's 
birth." 

"Would  you  not  like  to  go  where 
they  are?"  asked  the  Abbot. 

The  minstrel  expressed  his  great 
desire  to  do  so,  and  the  Abbot  then 
opened  a  door  and  ushered  the  stran- 
ger into  a  vast  unadorned  chapel, 
where  the  monks  were  assembled  sing- 
ing. 

They  saw  the  visitor  and  paused  an 
instant.  The  Abbot  said,  "Brethren, 
a  stranger  has  come  to  our  door  for 
shelter.  Your  singing  led  the  wav  for 
him.  He  is  a  minstrel,  and  we  bid  him 
welcome.  He  wishes  again  to  hear 
your  songs  of  praise. 

Every  head  bowed  assent.  Then 
the  beautiful  harmony  again  filled  the 
chapel,  the  very  walls  seemed  to  re- 
sound with  the  music  of  their  voices. 

The  stranger  sat  with  bowed  head 
beside  the  Abbot  until  the  singing  was 
ended. 

After  this  the  Abbot  called  a  few  of 
his  brethren  to  him,  and  they  con- 
ferred together  in  low  tones. 

"The  stranger  has  first  claim,"  spoke 
the  Abbot.  ""Will  it  not  be  well  to 
give  him  the  room  we  have  prepared 
for  the  king?" 

"W_hat  if  the  king  should  come?" 
said  one. 

"Then  he  must  fare  as  this  needy 
stranger  would  have  done  had  he  not 
come  first.  This  poor  minstre1  is  in 
greater  need  of  the  little  warmth  and 
comfort  we  have  to  give  than  the  king 
will  be  when  he  comes." 

They  all  assented  to  this. 

Then  the  Abbot  led  the  minstrel  to 
the  best  chamber  the  abbey  afforded, 
where  a  fire  of  logs  gave  an  air  of 
comfort.  And  they  spread  a  table  with 
their  plain  fare  and  bade  him  eat,  with 
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a  hearty  welcome.  The  minstrel  gave 
thanks  and  ate. 

Many  of  the  monks  had  gathered 
around,  and  some  desired  the  stranger 
to  sing  and  play.  He  requested  them 
to  be  seated. 

Then  he  told  them  of  his  long  jour- 
ney and  that  he  was  now  wearv,  but 
if  they  desired  it.  before  going  to  rest, 
he  would  sing  to  them  of  that  which 
fitted  the  season  so  well. 

He  played  a  short  prelude  upon  his 
harp,  and  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  he  sang 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
lowly  manger,  of  the  shepherds  on  the 
Judean  hills,  of  the  angelic  visitation, 
and  of  their  finding  the  divine  child  in 
the  Bethlehem  stable ;  of  the  wise  men 
led  by  the  star  and  of  their  gifts  and 
adoration.  It  was  all  sung  in  beauti- 
ful, quaint  language,  and  his  audience 
was  charmed,  listening  with  reverent 
attention  to  every  word. 

After  this  they  bade  each  other  good 
night,  and  very  soon  quiet  reigned 
throughout  the  monastery.  Feace  was 
upon  their  slumbers. 

The  monks  of  the  valley  monastery 
grew  impatient  waiting  for  their  royal 
guest,  and  at  length  sat  down  to  the 
banquet  which  had  been  prepared,  nor 
did  they  arise  therefrom  until  far  into 
the  night,  when  all  had  partaken  too 
freely  both  of  food  and  drink.  After  a 
few  unseemly  brawls  each  retired  to 
his  cell  to  slumber  heavily,  nut  not  in 
peace.        *  *       * 

Christmas  morning  was  bright  and 
clear.  On.  the  hillside  the  air  was  ex- 
tremely keen.  Very  early  the  monks 
were  astir.  They  thought  the  king 
might  even  now  be  at  the  valley  mon- 
astery, and  surely  they  would  receive 
a  visit  today.  They  hoped  he  would 
come,  but  could  not  feel  sure,  for  kings 
had  visited  the  richer  monastery  1  i 
fore  without  troubling  to  come  to 
them,  and  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

However,  they  had  many  things  else 
to  think  about  and  plan  for.  There 
were   errands  of  mercy  to   go,  many 


sick  to  cheer,  the  poor  to  fed  with  ex- 
tra care  because  of  the  day,  and  they 
had  their  own  services  of  praise  to  at- 
tend. So  while  they  were  filled  with 
expectancy  they  did  not  waste  their 
time  in  idle  looking  for  what  might  not 
happen. 

The  sun  shining  so  brightly  into  his 
room  awoke  the  minstrel.  He  started 
from  his  couch,  but  not  the  bowed  old 
man  of  the  night  before.  He  was  tall 
and  straight,  with  wavv  black  hair, 
and  in  rich  attire,  which  the  heavy 
cloak  and  hood  of  the  night  before 
had  altogether  concealed.  No  one  see- 
ing him  now  could  fail  to  recognize 
the  king. 

The  recollections  of  the  evening  be- 
fore were  clear  upon  his  mind.  He 
could  hear  the  low  chants  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  as  the  monks  passed  to  and 
fro  in  procession  their  musical  voices 
were  heard  keeping  time  to  their  steps. 

The  king  made  his  way,  without  dis- 
guise, to  the  chapel,  where  the  monks 
had  not  as  yet  assembled,  and  there  he 
awaited  their  coming. 

Soon  the  measured  tread  of  their 
footsteps  drew  near,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Abbot  Francis  led  the  pro- 
cession. They  came  with  bowed  heads, 
chanting  solemnly,  ana  took  their 
places.  Then  they  raised  their  heads 
and  saw  their  royal  visitor  as  with  one 
eye. 

''The  king,"  was  the  united  exclama- 
tion, as  they  bowed  in  reverence. 

"It  is  the  king,"  their  guest  respond- 
ed. "What  you  thought  to  do  unto  a 
poor  wandering  minstrel  you  did  unto 
me." 

He  earnestly  requested  that  they  go 
through  their  usual  service  of  praise. 
They  did  so  in  humility,  and  never  lie- 
fore  had  praise  sounded  so  rich. to  his 
ears  as  it  did  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  were  acting  out  what  they  be- 
lieved in  their  hearts  to  be  trie  true 
Christian  life. 

The  king  remained  at  the  hillside- 
monastery  throughout  that  day  and 
many  that  followed,  quietly  resting  un- 
der the  peaceful  influence,  and  rejoic- 
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ing  in  the  lives  of  the  inmates  as  well 
as  in  their  tuneful  voices.  He  closely 
watched  their  system  of  caring  for 
the  needy  and  was  satisfied  with  their 
devotion  to  duty.  His  heart  was  filled 
with  thankfulness  to  know  that  in  his 
kingdom  there  were  so  many  true  ser- 
vants of  the  Master.  On  leaving  them 
he  bestowed  a  kingly  gift,  in  full  con- 
fidence that  they  would  know  how  to 
use  it  well. 


It  was  not  long  after  his  visit  that 
Abbot  Hugo  received  word  from  the 
king  that  the  abbey  occupied  by  him- 
self and  his  monks  was  theirs  no  long- 
er ;  that  it  was  to  become  a  hospital  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  hillside  monks,  and 
that  Hugo  and  his  companions  were  to 
be  disbanded,  to  return  to  their  former 
avocations  until  they  mlgfit  learn  hu- 
mility and  the  love  of  fellow-man,  so 
necessary  in  those  who  claim  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Work  of  the  Master. 


TIM'S  CHRISTMAS  DREAM. 

By  A.  E.  A. 

'Twas  the  night  after  Christmas  r.nd  all  in  a  trice, 

Through  the  house  stole  some  dreams  all  as  quiet  as  mice. 

Tliey  found  the  snug  bed  of  our  little  boy  Tim, 

And  whispered  they'd  come  just  to  visit  with  him. 

There  were  dreams  like  all  candles  and  dreams  like  bright  stars. 

And  dreams  like  crisp  candles  in  squares  and  in  bars. 

And  there  was  a  jack-knife  who  perched  on  the  pillow, 

A  sled,  and  a  whip,  and  a  whistle  of  willow. 

There  were  books  of  all  sizes,  and  bright  colored  balls, 

A  long  train  of  cars  with  an  engine,  like   Paul's, 

A  jumping-jack  blowing  a  shrill  yellow  horn. 

An  automobile  and  long  strings  of  popcorn. 

A  lamb  and  a  horse,  two  pretty  poll  parrots, 

A  turnip,  potatoes,  roast  turkey  and  carrots, 

A  piece  of  mince  pie  just  as  big  as  your  head, 

And  quite  a  procession  of  cranberries  red; 

A  stocking  as  big  as  a  big  Christmas  tree, 

A  Santa  Clans  wee  as  a  Santa  could  be. 

Then  all  of  these  toys  and  these  candies  and  tapers 
Cut  up  quite  the  queerest  of  queer  Christmas  capers, 
The  books  wouldn't  open,  the  horse  wouldn't  pull, 
The  lamb  had  green  feathers,  the  parrot,  white  wool; 
Potatoes  showed  faces  so  round  and  so  jolly, 
The  turnip,  when  cooked,  was  agjgt  of  bright  holly. 

The  gay  little  tapers  burned  out  all  together, 

The  sled  would  slide  backward — Twas  warm  summer  weather — 

The  chocolates  were  bitter,  the  cranberries  sweet, 

The  mine  pie  was  nothing  at  all  but  a  cheat. 

And   Santa   ran   off — Tim   thought   that   was   shocking — 

And  hid  himself  deep  in  the  great  Christmas  stocking. 

And  all  in  a  twinkling,  these  goodies  and  toys 

Took  tight  hold  of  hands  and  without  any  noise, 

They  dizzily  twisted  around  and  around 

In  the  maziest,  craziest  dance  to  be  found. 

They  pranced,  and  they  danced,  they  whirled,  and  they  twirled, 

Like  nothing  at  all  in  this  big  busy  world; 

Till  Tim  in  his  bed  sat  straight  up  in  warning, 

And  rubbed  his  eyes  open  to  find — it  was  morning! 


Christmas  on  the  Border. 

B\  Ellen  Lee  Sanders. 


Mary  Ann  had  been  brave  enough 
while  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
journey  to  town  was  going  on ;  but  as 
she  watched  the  wagon  turn  a  bend 
in  the  road  and  disappear  from  view, 
and  she  could  no  longer  hear  the 
groans  of  the  boy  who  had  been  hurt, 
the  thought  of  spending  a  night  at 
the  ranch  without  either  father,  mother 
or  brother,  made  her  heart  sink. 

Her  only  companions  were  her 
younger  sister,  Esther,  and  the  big, 
brave  dog,  who  was  standing  by  her 
side  licking  her  hand  and  in  this  dumb 
way  trying  to  comfort  her,  and  tell  her 
he  meant  to  do  as  master  had  told  him 
when  he  sent  him  back  from  following 
the  team  :  "I  don't  need  you,  Leone,  go 
back  and  take  care  of  Mary  Ann." 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  too,  and  while 
they  had  decided  to  spend  Christmas 
at  the  ranch,  they  had  not  intended  to 
spend  it  alone. 

For  a  week  past  the  girls  had  been 
making  preparations  for  the  event,  and 
this  morning  had  written,  and  were 
about  to  dispatch  to  the  town,  eight 
miles  away,  a  dozen  notes  of  invitation 
to  dear  friends  (not  forgetting  a  fid- 
dler), when  the  accident  occurred  that 
had  spoiled  everything. 

How  her  brother,  a  boy  of  twelve 
who  was  to  be  their  courier,  could  have 
made  a  perfectly  gentle  animal,  buck, 
jump  and  snort  like  a  fresh  caught 
range  animal,  could  not  be  learned,  but 
the  boy  had  been  thrown  while  still 
in  sight  of  the  house,  and  hurt  so  bad- 
ly that  his  parents  felt  obliged  to  take 
him  to  town  for  such  help  as  could  be 
found  there. 


So  Mary  Ann  was  left  alone,  to  care 
for  the  farm  animals,  protect  her 
younger  sister  and  comfort  herself  for 
her  disappointment  as  best  she  could. 

She  squeezed  back  the  tears,  and 
called  a  smile  to  her  face  as  her  sis- 
ter Esther  came  and  stood  by  her,  with 
lips  quivering,  and  slipped  her  hand  in- 
to the  strong  protecting  clasp  of  her 
older  sister. 

The  valley  was  bare,  but  the  distant 
peaks  were  white  with  snow,  and  the 
Mm  looked  coldly  through  a  chilly  mist- 
veil  that  told  their  experienced  eyes 
there  would  soon  be  snow  in  the  val- 
leys. 


"How    silent    everything 


isf 


said 


Esther. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Ann,  briskly,  "and 
if  you  will  listen  to  absolute  silence  a 
while  you  will  hear  every  sound  that 
was  ever  started  traveling  around  the 
earth.  Let's  go  and  look  at  the  bal1- 
room,"  she  said  with  a  gay  laugh. 
This  is  one  of  the  occasions  of  which 
that  Scotchman  wrote  when  he  said : 
'The  plans  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang 
aglea." 

The  milk  room  of  this  fort-like  farm 
house,  (and  our  pioneer  fathers  built 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  space  or  ma- 
terial) built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
hewn  timbers,  was  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet,  with  milk  shelves  built  against 
two  blank  walls  from  floor  to  roof.  The 
rows  of  shining  pans  were  shut  in  by 
screen  doors  of  rough  but  serviceable 
workmanship.  The  benches  ranged 
against  the  wall,  the  bare  floors  and 
unpainted  woodwork  were  scrubbed  to 
whiteness   and    immaculate   cleanness, 
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and  the  blank  surface  of  the  white- 
washed walls  was  relieved  by  festoons 
of  evergreens.  This  was  to  have  been 
the  ball  room.  A  splendid  young  pine 
did  duty  as  a  Christmas  tree,  stand- 
ing in  a  corner  opposite  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  gay 
with  paper  lace,  chains  and  flowers, 
and  garnished  with  many  mysterious 
parcels. 

The  two  girls  viewed  their  elaborate 
preparations  and  turned  awav,  the  fes- 
tive arrangement  giving  emphasis  to 
their  loneliness. 

The  living  room  had  been  converted 
into  a  dining  room,  and  the  long  milk 
tables  as  white  as  white  pine  could  be 
scrubbed,  but  guiltless  of  covering, 
w  ere  already  partly  spread  for  the  feast 
that  was  even  then  slowly  browning  in 
the  big  Dutch  oven,  built  into  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room. 

Two  hams  and  a  saddle  of  venison 
(bought  of  the  Indians  who  roamed 
about  as  long  as  the  valleys  were  bare 
of  snow),  two  turkeys,  a  small  pig, 
and  a  round  of  veal,  were  like  a  happy 
family,  all  huddled  together  in  the 
dim  capacious  depths.  Chickens  too 
numerous  to  count  were  slowly  steam- 
ing in  a  large  iron  kettle  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  while  on  the  front  of  the 
stove  in  another  big  kettle  a  huge  plum 
pudding  stuffed  with  wild  berries  and 
tied  in  a  bag  as  our  grandmothers  used 
to  do,  was  boiling  briskly. 

Pumpkin  pies,  custard  pies,  and  oth- 
er pies  with  delicious  berries  between 
their  nut-brown  covers,  stood  in  prim 
brown  rows  on  some  of  the  lower 
milk  shelves,  all  having  been  baked  the 
day  before ;  but  the  pride  of  their 
hearts  was  a  huge  cake,  four  stories 
high,  each  story  a  different  kind  of 
cake,  with  separate  dressing,  and  as 
good  as  it  was  big. 

Alary  Ann  was  sixteen  and  had  spun 
the  wool  and  woven  a  web  of  cloth, 
men's  wear,  and  had  made  cheese  of 
a  quality  to  bring  good  prices  in  the 
Salt  Lake  market,  while  Esther  could 
make  butter  as  good .  as  her  mother,' 
and  had   knit  any  quantity  of  stock- 


ings, turning  the  heel  and  narrowing 
the  toes  in  symmetrical  lines,  and  these 
accomplishments,  not  to  speak  of  oth- 
ers, entitled  them  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity and  .distinction  of  young  wom- 
en ;  but  as  they  listened  to  the  silence 
they  felt  quite  childish  and  incompe- 
tent, and  would  have  given  much  if 
they  had  remembered  to  ask  their  par- 
ents to  send  some  one  up  to  stav  with 
them. 

Under  nearly  all  circumstances  work- 
is  a  blessing.  It  certainly  was  to  the 
two  girls  through  the  long,  lonely  day. 
They  were  obliged  to  finish  the  cook- 
ing already  begun  before  the  accident, 
and  more,  to  help  fill  up  the  time  than 
anything  else,  Mary  Ann  proposed  that 
the  table  setting  should  be  made  as 
complete  as  possible,  "For,"  said  she, 
"if  brother  is  not  too  badly  hurt,  moth- 
er may  think  to  send  the  notes  out  any- 
how." 

So  the  pickles  and  salads,  the  cream, 
cheese  and  butter,  (home-made  and 
gilt-edged)  were  put  upon  the  long 
tables  to  keep  company  with  the  dish- 
es, pies,  apples,  and  dieir  tower  of 
cake. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  (for  night 
falls  swiftly  among  the  fountains) 
the  cows  were  milked,  pigs  and  chick- 
ens fed,  and  all  securely  shut  and  fas- 
tened into  their  strong,  warm  pens  and 
stables,  and  as  the  purple  twilight 
deepened,  and  the  stars  began  to  come 
out,  the  girls  went  into  the  house  to 
get  rid  of  the  long  lonesome  howl  of 
wolves  on  distant  ridges. 

-3rhe  wooden  shutters  to  the  win- 
dows were  closed  over  the  glass,  and 
securely  hooked  on  the  inside,  the 
heavy  doors  were  closed,  locked  and 
barred,  and  fires  of  resinous  pine  were 
lighted  in  all  the  rooms,  to  dispell,  if 
possible,  the  gloom  and  dread  that  was 
upon  them. 

Without  appetite,  and  every  nerve 
tense,  these  pioneer  girls  were  trying 
to  eat  and  each  pretend  to  the  other 
that  everything  was  all  right,  when 
they    heard    the    tramping    of    horses 
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feet  coming  at  a  good  brisk  trot  along 
the  road  that  led  from  town. 

"Oh !  Mary  Ann,  father  and  mother 
have  sent  the  young  folks  up,"  said 
Esther,  with  a  burst  of  gladness  that 
revealed  the  depth  of  dejection  and 
depression  against  which  she  had  been 
struggling,  and  before  Mary  Ann 
could  speak  or  lay  a  detaining  hand 
on  her  arm,  she  had  thrown  the  door 
wide  open,  not  even  hearing  the  rum- 
bling growl  of  the  dog  that  lay  on 
the  door  step. 

There  would  have  been  time  for  her 
to  have  shut  and  fastened  the  door 
again,  had  she  not  been  so  paralyzed 
by  surprise  and  fear  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  prompt  action. 

The  rattle  and  jingle  of  bridle  bits, 
and  the  creaking  of  leather  anounced 
horsemen,  as  they  came  to  a  halt  in 
the  yard;  but  the  gulteral  "How," 
that  was  flung  at  the  two  girls  out  of 
the  darkness,  proclaimed  their  guests 
Indians. 

Mary  Ann  thought  a  volume  in  the 
half  minute  it  took  her  to  put  her  sis- 
ter behind  her  out  of  sight,  and  answer 
the  greeting  with  such  calmness  and 
dignity  as  could  be  assumed  at  short 
notice,  and  unconsciously  copying  her 
mother,  turned  to  her  sister,  and  in 
a  low  tone  of  authority  told  her  that  if 
she  could  not  control  herself  better  she 
had  better  go  into  the  other  room,  for 
the  worst  thing  she  cuuld  do  was  to 
show  fear. 

"Who's  afraid?"  said  Esther,  scorn- 
fully. "Ain't  all  the  Indians  friendly 
now,  anyhow  ?"  but  her  cheeks  were 
white  and  her  teeth  chattered  in  spite 
of  her  utmost  efforts. 

The  Indian  who  had  spoken  rode 
into  the  broad  belt  of  light  that 
streamed  out  through  the  open  door- 
way, and  Mary  Ann  recognized  him  as 
an  Indian  that  had  been  raised  by  a 
white  family  in  a  neighboring  settle- 
ment. He  had  been  bougnt  from  his 
unnatural  parents  for  a  pan  of  flour, 
and  had  repaid  the  care  they  bestowed 
on  his  helpless  infancy  and  worthless 
boyhood,  by  being  lazy,  dishonest,  and 


ungrateful,  and  rounding  out  a  long 
list  of  petty  crimes  by  stealing  a  horse 
and  saddle,  and  going  back  to  his  own 
people. 

Indian  Bill  could  talk  English  as 
well  as  any  white  man,  but  pretend- 
ed he  could  not  when  in  the  company 
of  white  people,  thereby  learning 
many  things  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  for  the  settlers  if  he  had  never 
known.  He  had  shunned  the  town 
from  whence  he  had  purloined  the 
horse  and  saddle,  but  many  and  vil- 
lainous were  the  reports  that  came  of 
his  exploits  in  other  localities. 

Mary  Ann  knew  him  at  once,  but 
with  a  duplicity  equal  to  his  own,  she 
did  not  by  word  or  look  betrav  her 
knowledge. 

"Where  Mormon?"  grunted  Indian 
Bill  in  the  manner  and  with  the  ac- 
cent of  an  uncivilized  Indian,  meaning 
to  enquire  for  the  head  of  the  house. 

"Gone  to  town,"  said  Mary  Ann 
calmly. 

"When  come,"  Bill  asked  again, 
eyeing  the  girl  maliciously. 

"Tonight, — soon,"  the  girl  replied, 
looking  at  the  clock  as  if  to  note  the 
time. 

She  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  Esther 
or  even  to'  look  around  to  reassure 
her,  for  the  Indian  was  watching  her 
narrowly,  and  she  felt  that  he  would 
gauge  his  daring  by  her  timidity. 

While  she  was  undergoing  this  scru- 
tinv,  to  her  inexpressible  relief,  Es- 
ther began  humming  a  tune  as  with 
great  unconcern  she  rattled  kettle  lids, 
and  bake  pans,  as  though  being  alone 
at  a  ranch  with  a  band  of  red  Indi- 
ans for  Christmas  guests  was  quite 
an  ordinary  occurrence. 

Mary  Ann  had  hoped  that  her  state- 
ment about  her  father's  returning 
would  send  the  Indians  about  their 
business,  but  Bill  turned  to  the  silent 
grim  outlines  of  human  Deings  in  the 
outer  darkness,  and  talked  to  them  in 
their  own  tongue. 

Eveiw  frontier  settler  in  early  days 
picked  up  some  Indian  words,  and 
Mary  Ann  had  been  no  exception.  She 
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heard  Bill  tell  his  band  to  off  saddle 
and  feed  their  horses,  that  all  the  men 
were  gone,  and  would  not  be  back  that 
night ;  to  take  anything  they  could  find 
to  eat  or  that  they  could  take  away 
with  them,  but  not  to  let  fire  get  to 
the  stacks  as  that  would  be  seen  at  the 
town. 

After  he  had  already  given  the  or- 
der he  turned  to  Mary  Ann  and  asked 
with  such  an  impudent  leer  if  he  could 
have  feed  for  the  horses,  that  she  felt 
like  striking  him,  but  answered  grac- 
iously that  he  could,  striving  to  appear 
unconcerned  that  he  might  not  know 
that  she  understood. 

"We  camp  here,"  said  Bill,  sliding 
from  his  horse,  and  almost  forgetting 
to  play  that  he  could  not  talk  Eng- 
lish. 

"Well,  don't  build  your  camn-fires 
too  near  the  stacks,"  said  Mary  Ann, 
making  a  motion  to  go  inside,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  door  to  close  it, 
but  Indian  Bill,  who  had  given  his 
horse  to  another  Indian  to  care  for, 
interposed  his  shoulder,  and  rudely 
pushed  the  door  wide  open. 

The  dog  had  stood  quietly  bv  Mary 
Ann  till  now,  but  growled  and  showed 
such  an  unmistakable  desire  to  attack 
the  Indian,  that  he  drew  tiack  angrily, 
and  pulling  a  revolver  from  his  belt, 
took  aim  at  the  dog,  but  Marv  Ann 
pushed  up  his  arm. 

"Don't  you  dare  to  shoot  my  dog," 
she  said  sternly,  and  with  blazing  eyes. 
"Is  that  what  you  do  when  I  give  you 
feed  for  your  horses?" 

"You,  tell  paro  be  still.  All  Indian 
build  fire.  /  come  in.  Eat.  Have 
coffee.  Plate.  Me  chief,"  he  said 
proudly,  snuffing  the  fragrant  aroma 
of  the  well  cooked  and  seasoned  feast. 

Mary  Ann  thought  very  rapidlv.  The 
Indians  in  a  general  sense  were  friend- 
ly to  the  white  people,  but  this  Bill, 
outlaw  chief  of  a  renegade  band,  was 
not  bound  by  even  the  lax  and  flimsy 
restraints  of  a  chief's  treaty.  To  pro- 
tect herself,  her  sister  and  her  father's 
property  by  force  would  be  impossible 
even  if  they  were  all  safely  on  the  Qtbu 


er  side  of  a  barred  door.  By  diplo- 
macy, flattery,  or  bribery  she  might. 

She  told  Leone  to  be  quiet,  which 
he  did  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  told 
the  chief  to  be  seated. 

The  door  between  kitchen  and  milk- 
room  stood  open,  and  Indian  Bill  could 
see  the  Christmas  tree,  its  colored  pa- 
per decorations  lit  up  by  the  ruddy 
blaze  of  the  pine  fire  in  the  open  fire- 
place. 

"Clismus  tlee !"  said  the  Indian,  sur- 
prised into  this  betrayal  of  himself  and 
the  memories  of  his  childhood. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Ann,  "this  is  the 
night  when  the  Great  Spirit  sent  His 
Son  to  be  born  a  little  baby  and  live 
among  the  people  of  the  earth  to  make 
them  good.  Then  he  died,  so  that  they 
might  all  come  back  some  time  and 
live  in  the  good  place  where  this  Fath- 
er lives.  Then  there  will  be  no  steal- 
ing no  killing,  all  good,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  plant  seed  thoughts  in  the  In- 
dian's cruel  mind. 

"No  kill  enemy?"  asked  Bill  shyly. 

"No,  all  men  will  be  brothers." 

"Huh!"  he  said  with  the  tone  and 
look  that  might  have  greeted  a  fairy 
story. 

"That  was  many,  many  snows  ago," 
said  Mary  Ann,  trying  to  keep  up  a 
conversation.  He  will  come  to  the 
earth  again,  to  His  red  children  as  well 
as  to  His  white  children.  Then  all  will 
be  peace,  and — 

"You  lie,"  said  Bill.  "He  no  come; 
Mormon  no  come." 

Swallowing  the  affront,  Mary  Ann 
smiled  sweetly,  and  said :  "Oh  !  yes 
IfTWill,  and  now.  because  it  is  Christ- 
mas when  the  Great  Spirit  sent  His 
Son,  go  and  call  in  your  braves,  and 
they  shall  eat  and  have  coffee  and  be 
all  my  brothers  tonight." 

"You  are  never  going  to  invite  all 
that  dirty  gang  of  Indians  in  here  are 
you,  Mary  Ann?"  said  Esther  horri- 
fied. 

_  "No  shut  door,"  said  Bill,  handling 
his  revolver  significantly. 

"No,"  said  Mary  Ann,  and  turning 
to  Esther,   said:      "Yes,    why    not?" 
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knowing  the  ruffian  was  standing  by 
the  door  listening.  Father  will  be  here 
soon,  and  they  are  all  friendly  Indians. 
But  when  she  heard  him  shouting  to 
his  band,  under  cover  of  the  noise  and 
his  diverted  attention,  she  said  to  her 
sister  in  a  rapid  undertone :  "We  are 
safer  with  all  of  them  here  in  the  house 
than  with  this  one  demon  alone.  He 
does  not  fear  white  people,  and  has  all 
the  vices  of  the  worst  of  them.  Get 
mother's  little  pistol  out  of  the  bureau 
drawer.  I  have  her  Spanish  dagger,  and 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we 
can  saves  ourselves  from  dishonor." 

"Can't  you  think  of  some  other 
plan?" 

"No,  I  can't ;  but  if  you  can  I  will 
help  you.  We  will  serve  this  dinner 
as  slowly  as  we  can,  entertain  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  detain 
them  as  long  as  possible.  My  only 
hope  is  help  from  town." 

"It  is  certainly  an  occasion  to  put  on 
one's  most  fascinating  manner,"  grum- 
bled Esther,  as  she  crossed  the  room  to 
keep  Bill,  who  was  just  entering,  from 
seeing  that  they  had  been  talking  to- 
gether. 

The  Indians  came  in  and  stood  in  a 
huddle  about  the  door,  silent,  suspici- 
ous and  scornful. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  handful  of  strych- 
nine," said  Esther  as  she  passed  her 
sister  on  a  trip  to  the  dining  room. 
"I'm  not  going  to  let  the  old  coyotes 
have  both  those  turkeys,"  and  Esther 
hid  one  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
milk  shelves.  "Nor  both  these  veni- 
son hams  either,"  and  one  slid  into  rc- 
tirment  with  the  turkey. 

The  girls  were  nearly  an  hour  get- 
ting things  ready,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  been  another  hour,  if  their  sav- 
age guests  had  not  begun  to  show  signs 
of  impatience. 

They  talked  among  themselves  of 
the  girls,  and  began  spreading  over 
the  room  getting  in  the  way  and  oblig- 
ing the  girls  to  walk  around  them.  The 
few  English  words  they  knew  were 
of  the  lowest,  and  they  repeated  them 
over  and  over,  evidently  fully  acquaint- 


ed with  their  meaning,  and  desiring  to 
annoy. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  Mary  Ann, 
that  just  one  quart  of  w-h-i-s-k-e-y," 
she  spelled,  for  Bill  was  keen  to  hear 
all  they  said,  "would  precipitate  what 
those  wolves  have  in  mind  and  are  not 
brave  enough  to  do." 

"What  say?  What  say?"  asked  Bill 
suspiciously. 

"Hear  the  wolves  howl,"  answered 
Mary  Ann,  going  steadily  on  with  the 
supper. 

One  of  the  Indians  more  bold  than 
the  others,  as  Esther  passed  from  the 
stove  to  the  dining  room  with  a  milk 
pan  full  of  steamed  chicken  and  hot 
soup,  reached  over  and  took  a  leg  of 
chicken  that  stuck  up  conveniently  out 
of  the  dish,  with  his  dirty  fingers,  and 
Esther  promptly  threw  the  hot  soup 
over  his  half  naked  body. 

His  antics  and  screams  of  pain 
were  greeted  by  the  other  Indians  with 
howls  of  laughter,  and  when  the 
burned  ruffian  drew  his  knife  to  kill 
the  girl,  they  jeered  him  for  fighting 
a  squaw,  and  Bill,  finding  the  fellow 
was  in  the  minority,  put  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  rest  trooped  into  supper. 

"Why  did  you?"  gasped  Mary  Ann 
under  cover  of  the  exodus. 

"I  just  had  to,"  stormed  Esther  in 
a  whisper.  I  couldn't  stand  their  in- 
solence any  longer." 

Bill  marched  to  the  head  of  the 
table  as  he  had  seen  officials  do  at 
public  dinners  in  his  civilized  days, 
and  took  his  seat  with  quite  as  grand 
an  air  as  those  he  was  trying  to  im- 
itate. He  assumed  his  knife  and  fork 
and  the  others  tried,  but  soon  gave  it 
up  for  the  more  accustomed  hunting 
knife  and  fingers.  There  were  many 
grunts  of  satisfaction  over  the  various 
meat  dishes,  the  coffee,  hot  biscuits 
and  butter,  but  there  were  some  dishes 
that  did  not  suit  them  so  well.  Saladc 
and  beet  pickles  they  threw  on  the 
table,  floor,  and  about  the  room,  the 
dishes  which  had  contained  them  fol- 
lowing. 

Bill  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  some 
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trap,  for  he  never  allowed  both  the 
girls  to  go  out  of  the  dining  room  at 
one  time,  and  had  laid  his  revolver  by 
his  plate. 

The  girls  poured  coffee,  brought 
milk  and  more  hot  biscuits,  and  finally 
had  to  see  their  culinary  pride  smashed 
by  the  fist  of  a  burly  savage,  and  the 
Christmas  cake  eaten  as  hogs  eat 
cooked  squash. 

Well,  the  longest  meal  must  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  there  were  un- 
mistakable signs  that  the  Indians  were 
about  filled  up,  Mary  Ann  asked  her 
sister  in  great  perplexity  what  could 
they  do  to  attract  their  attention  a  little 
longer — gain  a  little  time. 

When  they  passed  each  other  again, 
Esther  said  with  an  almost  hysterical 
giggle :  "You  might  make  them  an 
after  dinner  speech  or  preach  a  Christ- 
mas sermon." 

Mary  Ann,  like  the  drowning  man, 
was  ready  to  catch  at  straws.  So  she 
began  telling  them  of  the  Savior  and 
such  broad  facts  as  she  thought  even 
they  might  understand,  and  insisted 
that  Bill  should  interpret,  but  it  fell 
flat.  They  did  not  believe  a  word  she 
said,  and  considered  it  gross  impu- 
dence for  a  squazv  to  attempt  to  teach 
braves,  and  spat,  and  made  so  much 
noise  that  she  could  not  be  heard. 

Esther  brought  Mary  Ann  a  guitar, 
saying  almost 'jocosely,  "Do  you  re- 
member the  story  of  the  old  negro  who 
charmed  the  wolves  who  were  after 
him,  with  music?" 

Mary  Ann  swept  her  hand  across 
the  strings  and  her  savage  guests  were 
all  attentive.  And  those  two  girls 
sang  songs  and  hymns,  whose  every 
syllable  was  a  mighty  prayer ;  sang 
the  songs  of  Zion  till  their  souls,  like 
that  of  Jeptha's  daughter  wakened, 
and  looking  into  the  face  of  death 
could  say  and  feel:  "Father,  Thy 
will  be  done." 

It  was  not  the  braves  who  tired  of 
the  music,  but  Indian  Bill  told  them 
rudely  to  stop,  and  ordered  the  men 
out  of  the  house,  grinning  approval 
when  they  took  knives,  cups,  chunks 


of  food,  and  finally,  a  quantity  of 
clothing  that  was  hanging  on  the  wall 
behind  a  door. 

"You  take  the  plunder  and  I'll  have 
the  squaws,"  he  called  after  them  as 
they  scrambled  out. 

The  two  girls  had  backed  into  a 
corner  to  keep  from  being  trodden  un- 
derfoot, and  Esther  remarked:  "I 
know  Brigham  Young  has  always 
been  telling  us  to  feed  the  red  breth- 
ren so  we  shant  have  to  fight  them,  but 
I  wish  he  could  see  them  express  their 
gratitude.  I  would  fight  them  if  I  had 
just  half  a  show,"  but  Mary  Ann  was 
white  as  death,  for  she  had  under- 
stood Indian  Bill's  last  remark. 

"Have  you  your  pistol,  Esther?" 
she  whispered  as  she  watched  the  In- 
dians one  after  another  file  out  with 
the  booty  they  had  selected. 

"Yes,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"Can  you  do  it?  I — I  think  the 
time  has  about  come  for  us  to  save 
our  father's  daughters  from  dishonor. 
If  you  can't  do  it  dear,  I  will,"  she 
said  tenderly. 

"I  can  do  it,  but  would  like  to  shoot 
that  beast  first." 

"No  use,  there  are  all  the  others 
and  you  have  only  one  bullet." 

"Can  you,"  asked  Esther,  as  she 
turned  slowly  with  her  back  to  Bill, 
and  put  up  her  hand  for  her  pistol. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  Ann.  "when  I 
know  that  my  little  sister  is  out  of 
their  power,"  and  her  voice  was  full 
of  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion. 

The  last  Indian  passed  out  leering 
back  at  the  chief,  kicked  over  a  chair 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

Leone  had  been  silent  through  the 
turmoil  of  the  barbarous  feast ;  now 
with  neck  bristles  erect,  threatening 
growls,  and  teeth  agrin,  he  stood  be- 
tween the  girls  and  Indian  Bill,  the 
menace  of  whose  purpose  was  so  ap- 
parent. 

"Put  that  dog  out  doors,"  he  said 
without  a  trace  of  Indian  in  his  speech, 
addressing  Mary  Ann. 

As  she  did  not  move  to  comply  he 
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drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the  dog 
dead  at  her  feet. 

For  a  moment  the  girls  gazed  on 
the  dog's  quivering  body,  on  the  face 
of  their  enemy  so  full  of  evil  determin- 
ation, and  then  Mary  Ann  kissed  her 
sister's  face,  and  said :  "The  time  is 
come,"  and  drew  her  dagger,  as  Es- 
ther cocked  the  tiny  pistol. 

Then  surprise  stayed  their  hands, 
for  without  noticing  them,  Indian  Bill 
stood  listening  intently,  and  then  with- 
out so  much  as  a  glance  at  the  two 
desperate  girls  whom  he  had  driven  to 
suicide,  made  a  bee  line  for  the  door, 
and  out  he  shot  into  the  darkness, 
making  the  call  of  a  timber  wolf  as  he 
went. 

And  while  the  girls  were  still  won- 
dering, they  heard  again  the  sound  of 
rapidly  ridden  horses,  the  creak  of 
saddle  leather,  the  jingle  of  spurs  and 
bridle  chains,  and  harmonious  and 
joyous  laughter. 

At  last,  and  late,  but  not  too  late, 
the  guests  had  arrived,  and  never  were 
visitors  more  welcome ! 

Men  never  traveled,  worked,  or 
went  on  pleasure  bent  in  those  good 
old  days  without  guns  and  amuni- 
tion  ;  so  as  soon  as  the  situation  was 
made  clear  they  made  a  judicious 
reconnoitre  for  their  red  brethren,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  them  except  the 


lavish  provender  they  had  given  their 
horses.  Bullies  are  always  cowards, 
and  the  dozen  Indians  who  would  rob 
a  lonely  farm  house,  insult  and  abuse 
a  couple  of  young  girls,  and  perhaps 
murder  them,  fled  at  the  approach  of 
men. 

Well,  the  young  folks  wanted  to 
hearten  up  those  two  girls.  They 
placed  a  strong  guard  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise party  in  case  Indian  Bill  should 
decide  to  return,  went  to  work  and 
cleaned  up  the  house,  cooked  vege- 
tables, and  with  the  venison,  ham  and 
turkey  that  Esther  had  hidden,  chick- 
en left  in  the  kettle,  and  pudding  still 
boiling,  made  a  very  satisfactory  meal 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  voted  Esther  a  medal  for  think- 
ing to  hide  the  turkey,  and  praised 
both  the  girls  for  their  courage. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  those 
young  people  danced  and  laughed,  and 
enjoyed  the  mysteries  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  changing  the  guard  every 
half  hour  till  morning,  so  that  no  one 
should  miss  their  share  of  the  fun. 

At  sunrise  Leone  was  buried  with 
military  honors,  and  but  for  the  death 
of  this  faithful  friend,  one  might  have 
almost  been  persuaded  that  the  hap- 
penings of  the  night  were  only  a  bad 
dream. 
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Christmas  at  the  Cabin. 

By  Annie  Matin. 


Frank  and  Tony  Grant  had  lived  in 
a  log  cabin  up  among  the  pines  for 
almost  a  year.  It  was  a  lonely  spot 
and  they  seldom  saw  any  other  chil- 
dren, and  they  loved  each  other  better 
perhaps  on  this  account,  as  each  had 
to  depend  upon  the  other  for  com- 
panionship and  amusement. 

Frank  was  eight  years  old  and  Tony 
was  almost  five. 

The  little  home  was  poverty-stricken 
at  best,  but  it  was  home  after  all,  and 
until  their  mother's  illness  it  had  been 
fairly  comfortable.  That  was  sever- 
al months  ago  when  the  days  were 
warm  and  now  it  was  nearly  Christmas 
time  and  mother  was  just  able  to  get 
about  the  house. 

One  night  after  the  boys  were  in 
bed  and  all  was  still,  Tony  said  in  a 
whisper,  "Say,  Frank,  do  you  think 
Santa  Claus  will  be  able  to  get  up  here 
with  Christmas  presents?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  guarded 
answer,  but  mother  looks  so  sorry 
when  I  say  anything  about  it  that  I 
am  afraid  he  won't  get  here  this  time. 

"But  then  we  "won't  mind  much  old 
chap,  will  we?"  added  the  thoughtful 
boy,  "for  I  heard  the  doctor  tell  fath- 


er that  mother  mustn't  be  worried  or 
he  would  have  her  sick  again  and  that 
she  must  have  better  food,  and  father 
looked  all  cut  up  about  that.  We'd 
rather  have  mother  well  than  anything 
wouldn't  we,  Tony?  And  we  won't 
act  like  we  care,  will  we?" 

"Let's  ask  father  about  it  tomor- 
row," said  Tony,  and  their  father's 
face  took  on  a  more  anxious  expres- 
sion as  he  took  little  Tony  in  his  arms 
for  a  moment.  "Well,  boys,  it's  like 
this  you  see,"  he  said  kindly,  "Santa 
Claus  has  to  have  money,  and  you 
know  mother  has  had  to  have  so  many 
extra  things  as  well  as  medicine  that 
oui^money  is  very  scarce." 

"I  can't  spare  any  at  all,  I'm  afraid, 
but  then,  now  we  know  mother  is  get- 
ting well,  we  don't  care  for  that  do 
we?" 

"We  are  men,  you  know,  and  we 
don't  intend  to  cry  about  it,  do  w.e?" 

"No,"  said  Frank,  stoutly,  "we  don't 
do  we,  Tony?"  and  Tony  answered 
bravely,  "No  we  don't,"  but  his  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  which  he  tried  man- 
fully to  suppress. 

"Now,"  said  their  father,  "let's  have 
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a  race  to  mother,  the  first  one  there 
to  have  the  first  kiss." 

Away  they  went,  and  when  nearly 
there  Frank  lagged  behind,  so  that 
Tony  was  first  to  reach  his  mother's 
side.  "I  beat  Frank,  mother,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  much  excitement,  "and 
he's  past  eight."  Mother  smiled  as 
she  gave  him  the  coveted  kiss,  but 
when  Frank  reached  her  she  placed 
her  hand  lovingly  upon  his  head  and 
kissed  him  gently,  which  amply  re- 
paid him  for  his  unselfishness. 

That  night  after  their  prayers  had 
been  said  and  their  father  had  tucked 
them  in  their  bed  and  left  them  for 
the  night  they  were  still  for  a  few 
moments,  then  Frank  said  in  a  whis- 
per: 

"Say,  Tony,  do  you  remember  what 
pretty  sister  Elsie  told  us  last  year 
about  praying  for  what  we  want.  She 
said  that  if  we  asked  God  for  things 
and  believed  He  would  send  them  we 
would  get  them." 

"But  God  is  so  far  away!"  said 
Tony,  mournfully.  "We  are  so  far  up 
among  the  mountains,  no  meeting- 
houses or  nothing ;  will  He  hear  us  do 
you  think?" 

"Of  course  He  can  hear  us,"  was 
the  reply.  "It  don't  matter  how  far 
we  go.  He  is  always  near.  Sister 
Elsie  said  so." 

"Then  let's  pray,"  said  Tonv,  and 
they  were  soon  down  on  their  knees, 
and  in  turn  poured  out  their  grief  and 
longings  never  doubting  the  outcome. 

Hearing  the  childish  voices  their 
father  came  to  the  door'  intending  to 
tell  them  to  go  to  sleep,  but  catching 
a  few  words  he  paused  to  listen. 
"Please,  Heavenly  Father,"  he  heard 
Frank  say,  "make  mother  well  and 
help  us  to  be  good,  so  she  will  not 
worry,  but  make  Santa  Claus  think  of 
us  away  off  in  the  mountains.  Amen." 

Then  Tony  said  gravely,  "Please, 
Heavenly  Father,  our  money's  most 
•  gone,  and  we  won't  cry,  but  we  do 
want  a  Christmas  tree  and  some  toys 
and  we  know  you  will  send  them. 
Amen." 


Mr.  Grant  paused  long  enough  to 
draw  his  hand  across  his  eyes  before 
he  returned  to  his  wife. 

"Bless  their  hearts,"  he  said  softly, 
"they  could  have  a  tree,  there's  plenty 
of  them  growing  here,  but  there's 
nothing  to  put  on  it." 

"It  is  too  bad  to  have  their  faith 
weakened,"  sighed  Mrs.  Grant,  then 
she  smiled  brightly. 

"Let  us  follow  their  example  Hen- 
ry," she  said,  "and  trust  in  God.  He 
can  help  us.  Let  us  meet  every  diffi- 
culty bravely  remembering  we  ^tiil 
have  each  other  and  the  boys." 

"You  make  me  feel  ashamed,"  was 
Mr.  Grant's  reply,  "yet  I  can't  see 
much  prospect  of  toys  at  present." 

"Have  faith,  Henry,"  said  his  wife 
again,  "we  will  leave  it  in  His  hands." 

"I  can  make. a  few  little  paper  orna- 
ments while  I  sit  here  waiting  to  get 
strong,  and  I'll  knit  them  some  warm 
mittens,  and  the  day  before  Christmas 
you  can  bring  a  tree  and  it  will  be  bet- 
ter than  none  even  if  there  is  nothing 
else." 

"Perhaps  I  can  manage  to  leave  long 
enough  to  get  down  to  the  store,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  "but  I  feel  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  wise  to  spend  even  a  half 
dollar  foolishly." 

Earlv  the  next  morning  the  boys 
were  up  and  dressed,  and  upon  look- 
ing out  they  found  that  there  had  been 
several  inches  of  snow  fall  during  the 
night,  and  they  laughed  with  delight 
at  the  beautiful  white  world. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  breakfast 
and  Frank  had  done  what  he  could  to 
help  his  mother,  he  took  Tony  out  to 
watch  for  the  train  to  go  by,  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a 
favorite  pastime  of  the  children,  but 
this  morning  it  proved  more  interest- 
ing than  usual  for  something  was 
wrong  with  the  engine,  and  the  train 
came  to  a  stand-still.  The  passengers 
waited  for  a  time  expecting  it  to  con- 
tinue on  its  way,  but  at  last  some  of 
them  left  the  platform  and  stamped 
up  and  down  in  the  snow. 
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As  they  stood  intently  watching 
them,  little  Tony's  eyes  fell  upon  the 
white  beard  and  fur  coat  of  Judge 
Staley  and  in  great  excitement  he  cried 
out,  "Hello  Santa  Claus,  did  you  come 
to  bring  us  something?" 

The  judge  joined  in  the  laugh  which 
followed,  as  the  passengers  understood 
the  question,  and  being  very  fond  of 
children  he  walked  over  to  them,  and 
with  a  hand  of  each  on  his  arm  he 
paced  back  and  forth,  soon  gathering 
by  adroit  questions,  the  story  of  their 
prayers  and  faith.  Long  before  the 
train  proceeded  on  its  way  he  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  happiness  of  the 
little  boys,  and  after  they  had  eone 
home,  he  took  the  other  passengers 
into  his  confidence,  for  it  was  near 
Christmas  time  and  their  hearts  were 
tender  with  the  thoughts  of  home  and 
loved  ones.  Mr.  Grant  had  been  help- 
ing with  the  engine  and  before  they 
went  on  their  way  Judge  Staley  had 
collected  a  quantity  of  provisions 
which  were  placed  in  a  large  box. 
Some  of  the  passengers  had  donated 
from  toys  which  they  were  taking 
home  to  their  own  children,  and  last 
but  not  least  a  sum  of  money  was 
tucked  down  in  one  corner  of  the  box, 
and  it  was  passed  over  to  Mr.  Grant, 
"to  be  opened  only  on  Christmas  Eve." 

Two  days  after  this,  as  Mr.  Grant 
was  looking  for  a  suitable  tree  upon 
which  to  hang  the  presents  so  oppor- 
tunely sent,  he  heard  a  moan  as  if  of 
some  one  in  great  pain. 

A  few  moments  search  revealed  the 
body  of  a  young  man  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  pine  tree.  His  head  was 
bruised  and  bleeding  from  an  uglv 
wound  which  Mr.  Grant  concluded 
he  had  received  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  tree.  One  leg  was  doub- 
led under  him  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Grant  succeeded  at 
last  in  getting  him  into  the  cabin  where 
he  lay  in  a  stupor  despite  all  of  his 
rescuer's  endeavors  to  revive  him. 

The  frightened  boys  stood  near  their 
mother's  chair,  and  when  Frank 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  face  af- 


ter it  was  bathed  to  remove  the  blood 
from  it  he  exclaimed  eagerly : 

"It  is  Sister  Elsie's  Santa  Claus, 
mother,  it  surely  is." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  looked  at  the 
boy  in  amazement.  "It  is,  mother,"  he 
reiterated  firmly,  "I  saw  him  after 
he  had  taken  his  beard  and  wig  off 
after  he  gave  the  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren their  Christmas  presents  and  I 
know  him,"  and  nothing  could  change 
him. 

In  the  meantime  Tudge  Staley  had 
reached  home  and  had  described  his 
adventure  to  his  family,  not  forgetting 
to  tell  of  the  two  little  boys  who  had 
mistaken  him  for  Santa  Claus.  "By 
the  way,  Elsie,"  he  said  to  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  "did  you  ever  have 
them  in  your  Sunday  School  class? 
Their  name  is  Grant — Frank  and 
Tony  Grant." 

"Why,  yes,  father,"  was  the  reply, 
"such  nice  children  they  were,  too.  I 
only  saw  them  a  few  times,  though, 
for  they  moved  away  and  I  lost  track 
of  them." 

"  'Pretty  Sister  Elsie,'  they  called 
you,"  said  the  judge  laughing,  "and 
they  seemed  to  look  upon  you  as  au- 
thority on  Christmas  trees  and 
prayers." 

"They  were  so  happy,"  said  Elsie, 
"Arthur  took  part  of  Santa  Claus  and 
distributed  the  presents." 

After  a  pause  Elsie  said  slowly, 
"How  little  we  think  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  children's  minds !  To 
think  of  their  remembering  for  a 
whole  year  and  praying  because  of  the 
woi  as  I  said  to  them !" 

"But,  father,  I  am  uneasy  about  Ar- 
thur," she  continued  presently;  "he 
promised  to  be  back  today,  and  he  has 
not  kept  his  promise  and  it  only  wants 
two  days  till  Christmas." 

"Well,  pet,"  said  the  judge,  smiling 
fondly  at  the  young  girl,  "he  will  come 
in  time,  never  fear;  he  has  been  hin- 
dered by  the  heavy  snow  somewhere 
in  the  mountains,  perhaps.  It  would 
be  a  serious  obstacle  which  could  keep 
him  away  on  his  wedding  day,  and 
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you  may  rest  assured  he  will  man- 
age it  my  dear." 

"I  know  he  will  come  if  he  is  able." 
was  the  reply,  "but  I  am  getting  very 
uneasy  about  him,  father." 

"And  is  this  Sister  Elsie?"  said  the 
judge,  "she  who  teaches  little  children 
faith  in  a  Heavenly  Father's  love?" 

Elsie  looked  at  her  father  gratefully. 
"Thank  you,  father,"  she  said,  "I  will 
have  faith,  even  the  faith  of  a  little 
child,  and  surely  God  will  hear  my 
humble  prayers." 

The  next  day  among  the  letters  de- 
livered by  the  postman  was  one  from 
the  conductor  of  the  train,  upon  which 
the  judge  traveled  when  he  acted  as 
Santa  Claus  to  the  Grant  children,  and 
inclosed  was  a  paper  folded  and  tied 
with  a  cord.  Upon  the  paper  was  writ- 
ten in  a  childish  hand : 

Sister  Elsie,  by  the  Court  House. 

With  much  curiosity  she  untied  the 

cord  and  read : 

Dear  Sister  Elsie — your  Santa  Claus  has 
fell  and  broke  his  lea;  and  hurt  his  head 
orful,  and  he  is  calling  for  you.  Be  sure 
and  get  another  or  the  children  will  be 
disappointed  when  they  go  for  their  pres- 
ents. I'll  throw  this  on  the  train  with 
love.  Frank  Grant. 


At  the  startled  cry  the  judge  came 
hastily  to  her  side,  and  upon  reading 
the  note  he  said  reverently.: 

"Surely  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His 
children.  Just  think  my  dear  of  that 
child  recognizing  him  and  contriving 
to  get  word  to  you." 

"Take  me  to  him,  father,"  pleaded 
the  girl,  and  he  let  her  have  her  way. 

When  they  reached  the  cabin,  ac- 
companied by  a  physician,  it  was 
Christmas  morning.  Arthur  was  con- 
scious and  greeted  them  quite  cheer- 
fully. 

After  explanations  were  made  and 
the  Grants  thanked,  Arthur  pleaded 
that  the  wedding  should  not  be  post- 
poned, and,  since  Elsie  was  willing, 
and  the  judge  present,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  little  cabin 
among  the  pines,  to  the  delight  of  the 
children. 

Then  the  forgotten  Christmas  tree 
was  brought  in  and  once  again  the  lit- 
tle boys  received  presents  from  the 
hands  of  their  beloved  Sister  Elsie, 
assisted  by  her  husband,  and  little 
Tony,  whispered  to  his  mother,  "God 
does  answer  prayers,  don't  He,  moth- 
er?" 


A  Christmas  Thought. 

By  Van  Guard. 


Think  not  only  of  gifts  you  expect  to  receive 

As  the  glad  Christmas  season  draws  nigh ; 
So  many  are  hungry  and  downcast  and  sad, 

While  the  rich  and  the  happy  pass  by. 
Give  them  of  your  bounty,  these  desolate  ones, 

And  happiness  to  them  impart ; 
If  you  cause  them  to  smile  you  will  feel  for  a  while 

The  spirit  of  Christ  in  your  heart. 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys. 


STAND  UP  STRAIGHT. 

There's  the  finest  little  motto 

For  the  boy  who  wants  to  win, 
For  the  boy  who's  fighting  bravely 

In  the  war  'gainst  wrong  and  sin 
Tis  a  motto  for  the  bravest, 

And  will  conquer  sure  as  fate 
It  will  give  your  arm  new  vigor. 

Try  the  motto,  "Stand  up  straight." 

Hold  your  head  up:  look  the  fellows 

In  the  eye  with  honest  glance; 
Thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  straight 
forward 

Better  are  than  shield  and  lance. 
In  the  years  that  stretch  before  you, 

There  for  you  all  good  things  wait. 
If  in  mind  and  heart  and  practice, 

Yours  the  motto,  "Stand  up   straight." 
— Mrs.  A.  Stephenson. 


WHAT   IS  A  GENTLEMAN? 

One  of  the  magazines  has  recently 
been  making  a  collection  of  different 
ideas  about  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"gentleman."  The  following  are  some 
of  the  definitions  it  received : 

"A  gentleman  is  a  manly  man,  with 
at  least  a  reasonable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, who  lives  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  truly  Christian  life.  If  he  is  all  this, 
he  will  possess  all  the  lesser  essen- 
tials." 

And  this :  "A  gentleman  is  one 
who  is  as  gentle  as  a  woman  and  as 
manly  as  a  man." 

Or  this  one  from  a  woman  :  "Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  read  in  a  book  of  an 
old  lady,  who  said,  'The  word  'gentle- 
man' comprises  all  of  morality  and 
a  great  deal  of  religion.'  I  thought 
the  definition  perfect  and  mean  to  in- 
still those  words  into  the  training  of 
my  two  little  boys." 

A  longer  one  goes  more  into  de- 
tail :  "A  gentleman  is  he  who  is  nev- 
er mean  or  little  in  his  disputes.  He 
never  takes  an  unfair  advantage  and 
never  mistakes  personalities  or  sharp 
sayings  for  arguments.  He  guards 
against  unreasonable  allusions  or  top- 
ics  which   irritate.     He   never   speaks 


of  himself  except  when  compelled  and 
never  defends  himself  by  a  mere  re- 
tort." 

GOOD    FRIENDS. 

"I  wish  I  had  some  good  friends  to 
help  me  on  in  life !"  cried  lazy  Tom- 
mie. 

"Good  friends !  Why,  so  you  have," 
replied  his  teacher.     "You  have  ten." 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't  half  so  many," 
said  Tommy  peevishly,  "and  those  I 
have  are  all  too  poor,  to  do  anything 
for  me." 

"Count  your  fingers,  my  boy,"  said 
the  teacher. 

Tommy  looked  down  at  his  strong 
hands  and  began  to  count. 

"Count  thumb  and  all,"  added  the 
teacher. 

"I  have ;  there  are  ten  fingers,  but 
what  is  that  to  friends?"  asked  the 
lad. 

"They  are  our  friends.  Never  say 
again  you  have  no  friends  to  help  vou 
on  in  life,"  enjoined  the  teacher.  "Try 
what  those  true  friends  can  do  for  vou 
before  you  go  to  grumbling  and  fret- 
ting because  you  do  not  get  help  from 
ethers.  It  is  those  same  ten  friends 
who  will  bring  you  success  or  failure 
make  a  good  or  bad  man  of  vou,  and 
bring  you  honor  or  disgrace  all  during 
your  life." 

SLIGHTLY    SOILED. 

Two  theological  students  were  walk- 
ing along  an  "old  clothes"  street  in 
t'.ie  Whitechapel  district  of  London. 
Suddenly  one  exclaimed,  "What  a 
splendid  text  for  a  sermon  to  young 
r:en !"  pointing  to  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
hung  swaying  in  the  breeze  at  the  side 
of  a  window,  "Slightly  Soiled,  Great- 
ly Reduced  in  Price."  "That's  it  ex- 
actly," he  went  on.  "We  young  peo- 
ple get  soiled  so  slightly,  just  seeing 
a  vulgar  show  in  a  theater,  just  read- 
ing a  coarse  book,  just  allowing  our- 
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selves  a  little  indulgence  in  dishonest 
or  lustful  thoughts — just  slightly 
soiled :  and,  lo,  when  the  time  comes 
for  our  manhood  to  he  appraised,  we 
are  'Greatly  Reduced  in  Price.'  Our 
charm,  our  strength  is  gone.  The 
consecration  of  youth  is  gone.  We 
are  just  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
shop-soiled  stock." — The  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

FORWARD    OR    BACKWARD. 

Keep  a-moving  forward  boys,  along  some 

worthy  track 
For  the  one  who  goes  not  forward  is,  in 

truth,  a-slipping  back! 
Perhaps  you  may  not  realize  it  (too  late, 

alas!  you  will), 
One    goes    ahead    or    backwards;    he    is 

never  standing  still. 
So    every    day    some    progress,    boys,    be 

certain  that  you  make — 
Don't    once    forget    in    this    regard    how 

much  there  is  at  stake! 
It's  either  gain  or  loss  for  one   (there  is 

no  other  way) 
He  cannot  be  tomorrow  just  the  same's 

he  is  today! 
Remember,  then  (it  is  the  truth  whate'er 

your  "bent"  or  "knack") — 
You're   either   moving   forward,   boys,   or 

else  you're  slipping  back! 

— Adelbert    F.    Caldwell. 

DO  GOOD  NOW. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said :  "He  who 
waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at 
once,  will  never  do  anything.''  Lif 
is  made  up  of  little  things.  It  is  but 
once  in  an  age  that  occasion  is  offered 
for  a  great  deed.  True  greatness  con- 
sists in  being  great  in  little  things. 
How  are  railways  built  ?    By  one  shov- 


elful of  dirt  after  another ;  one  shov- 
elful at  a  time.  Thus  drops  make  the 
ocean.  Hence  we  should  be  willing 
to  do  a  little  good  at  a  time,  and  never 
"wait  to  do  a  great  deed  of  good  at 
once."  If  we  would  do  much  good  in 
the  world  we  must  be  willing  to  do 
good  in  little  things,  little  acts  one  af- 
ter another ;  speaking  a  word  here, 
giving  a  tract  there,  and  setting  a  good 
example  at  all  times ;  we  must  do  the 
first  good  thing  we  can,  and  then 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  keep  on 
doing.  This  is  the  way  to  accomplish 
anything.  Thus  only  shall  we  do  all 
the  good  in  our  power. 

EVERY  LITTLE  HELPS. 

A  group  of  men  were  striving  in 
vain  to  move  a  heavy  boat  down  the 
beach  of  the  water's  edge.  Minute 
after  minute  went  by,  yet  their  efforts 
were  unrewarded  with  success.  Pres- 
ently a  little  lad  came  along,  and,  as 
children  will,  eagerly  offered  his  help, 
only  to  meet  with  a  sharp  repulse. 
What  could  such  minute  strength  do 
in  such  a  case  ?  But  one  man,  of  more 
kindly  heart  than  the  rest,  noticing 
that  the  little  fellow  showed  distress, 
called  to  him,  "Never  mind,  Tommy; 
let's  see  what  you  are  made  of.  Come 
along  and  have  a  push."  And  this 
time,  aided  by  the  hand  of  the  little 
child,  the  boat  passed  on,  over  the 
shingle  and  into  the  waters  beyond. 
Not  much  extra  strength  had  they 
received,  and  yet,  had  they  not  lacked 
in  themselves  just  that  amount? 


SANTA'S  LESSON. 
By  Annie  Malin. 


Last  year  when  good  old  Santa  Claus 

Came  to  my  room  at  night 
And  filled  my  stocking  to  the  top 

To  make  my  Christmas  bright, 
I  took  the  gifts  out  one  by  one 

And  placed  them  in  a  row, 
And  found  the  very  best  of  all 

Was  sticking  in  the  toe. 


And  mamma  said  that  Santa  Clans 

A  lesson  there  had  meant 
To  each,  that  while  I'm  growing  up 

I  must  not  be  content 
To  choose  the  first  that  comes  to  hand 

As  on  life's  path  I  go, 
But  dig  down  deep,  for  oft  the  best 

Is  sticking  in  the  toe. 


The  Story  of  Christ's  Birth. 

In  Dialogue  Form  for  Little  Children. 
By  Ida  S.  Peay. 

CHARACTERS. 

First  Wise  Man  Third  Wise  Man 

Second  Wise  Man  Way-farer 

Ten  or  twenty  little  girls,  dressed  in  white. 

(The  three  wise  men  should  be  dressed  or  draped  in  the  old  Jewish  style 
of  costume,  for  which  use  various  shades  of  dark  colored  cambrics ;  also  ar- 
range head  dress.) 

Scene. — Public  high-way.  Enter  from  one  side  of  stage  three  wise  men 
carrying  staffs  and  talking  happily  and  spiritedly  with  one  another.  From  the 
opposite  side  of  stage  enters  the  Way-farer  plodding  disconsolately  along. 

Three  Wise  Men. — -(Suddenly  seeing  the  Way-farer.)  Ho,  there! 

Way-farer. —  (Startled.)  Who  goes  there? 

Three  Wise  Men. —  (Speaking  to  each  other.)  He  is  a  friend,  a  brother. 
(Speaking  to  the  Way-farer,  bowing  solemnly.)  We  are  wise  men  from  the 
East.    Peace  be  unto  you. 

Way-farer. — Peace  be  unto  you,  good  sirs ;  aye,  yes,  peace  indeed,  if  any 
peace  there  be  in  this  wretched  country,  from  which  the  God  of  Abraham  has 
withdrawn  Himself.     (Shakes  his  head  dejectedly.) 

Three  Wise  Men. — (To  each  other.)  He  has  not  heard  the  glad  tidings. 
(To  the  Way-farer.)  Where  hast  thou  been,  neighbor? 

Way-farer. — Driven  by  the  wrath  of  Herod  into  a  far  country,  I  have 
been  tarrying  there  praying  for  the  King  of  Kings  to  come  and  deliver  God's 
chosen  people  from  these  unbelieving  Romans. 

Three  Wise  Men. —  (Joyously.)  He  is  come!  The  King  for  whom  thou 
prayed  is  born.    We  have  seen  Him. 

Way-farer. — What  say  you — born — the  King  of  the  Jews? 

Three  Wise  Men. — Praise  God,  the  King  is  born  ! 

Way-farer. — O  Good  sirs,  I  am  overcome !  Tell  me  more ;  tell  me  all ;  and 
tell  me  whither  I  must  go,  for  I  would  find  the  young  King  and  worship  Him. 

First  Wise  Man. — Poor  Way-farer,  we  will  tell  you  all.  The  King  of  the 
Jews,  even  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the  world,  is  come.  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  of  a  Virgin  named  Mary,  who  is  now  espoused  to  Joseph. 

Second  Wise  Man. — And  the  Savior  was  lying  in  a  manger  when  we  saw 
Him. 

Way-farer. — In  a  manger?    Why  should  He  be  in  a  manger?     , 

Third  Wise  Man. — When  Cesar  Augustus  sent  out  a  decree  that  all  should 
be  taxed,  all  went,  every  one,  to  his  own  city,  and  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
went  to  the  city  of  David,  called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David. 

Second  Wise  Man. — Mary  had  to  go  to  Bethlehem  and  the  city  was  very 
crowded. 
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Third  Wise  Man. — And  Joseph  could  find  no  room  in  the  inn  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  large  stable  place  at  the  back  of 
the  public  house  and  there  was  the  child  born. 

Way-farer. — But  how  came  you  to  know  that  this  babe  was  the  King. 

Second  Wise  Man. — Because  all  things  connected  with  His  birth  were  in 
fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

First  Wise  Man. — We  dwell  in  the  far  East  and  were  warned  in  dreams  of 
the  coming  of  the  Savior  of  the  world.  Therefore  we  hastened  to  Jerusalem 
saying,  "Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  for  we  have  seen  His  star 
and  are  come  to  worship  Him." 

Third  Wise  man. — And  they  said,  "He  will  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
for  so  it  is  written  by  the  prophets." 

Second  Wise  Man. — But  when  King  Herod  heard  of  the  new  King  he 
was  afraid  that  his  power  might  be  taken  from  him  and  he  bade  us  bring  the 
young  babe  to  him,  but  we  were  warned  in  a  dream  not  to  do  so. 

First  Wise  Man. — However,  when  we  departed  from  Jerusalem,  lo,  the 
star  which  we  saw  in  the  East  went  before  us  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was. 

Second  Wise  Man. — -And  when  we  saw  the  star  we  rejoiced. 

Third  Wise  Man. — And  when  we  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary,  His 
Mother,  we  fell  down  and  worshiped  Him  and  presented  Him  with  gifts  of  gold 
and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

First  Wise  Man. — The  shepherds  that  were  tending  their  flocks  on  the 
hills  came  also  praising  and  glorifying  God,  because  that  Jesus  the  King  was 
born. 

Way-farer. — How  knew  the  shepherds  that  He  was  born  ? 

Second  Wise  Man. — When  they  were  watching  their  flocks  at  night,  lo,  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

Third  Wise  Man. — But  the  angel  said  unto  them,  "Fear  not,  for  behold  I 
bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 

First  Wise  Man. — "For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Savior  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  :  ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  lying  in  a  manger." 

Second  Wise  Man. — "And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  dngel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

Third  Wise  Man. — And  then  the  shepherds  came  and  found  Jesus  and  we 
all  worshiped  Him. 

Way-farer. — Oh,  brothers.  Now  am  I  happy.  Thank  God.  Let  us  sing 
Him  praises. 

(Enter  the  little  girls  in  white,  half  from  one  side  of  the  stage  and  half 
from  the  other,  singing  softly,  "Far,  Far  Away  on  Judea's  Plains,"  in  which 
the  Wise  Men  and  Way-farer  join,  and  all  exit  together.) 

THE  END. 


THIS  LITTLE  PIG  WENT  TO  MARKET. 

This  little  pig  went  to  market; 

This  little  pig  stayed  at  home; 

This  little  pig  had  a  bit  of  roast  beef; 

This  little  pig  had  none. 

This  little  pig  said  "Tweak!  tweak!  tweak: 

Mama,  I  want  some!" 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Death  of  "Little  Annie." 

Our  young  readers  will  remember  the 
interesting  photograph  of  Master  Wayne 
Driggs  and  "Little  Annie,"  a  Piute  pa- 
poose of  Cedar  City.  It  will  be  a  sorrow 
to  all  to  know  that  "Little  Annie"  has 
passed  away.  News  of  the  sad  event 
is  pathetically  told  in  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Cedar   City,   Utah,   Oct.   17,   1910. 
Dear  Budget  Box: — 

Seeing  the  'picture  of  little  papoose 
Annie  in  the  October  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, I  thought  perhaps  the  Budget  Box 
children  would  like  to  know  something: 
of  this  little  Indian  girl. 

Annie  was  the  baby  daughter  of  Indian 
Squint  and  his  wife  Rena  and  was  named 
Anna  Middleton,  after  a  sister  of  Dr. 
George  Middleton  of  Salt  Lake  City.  An- 
nie was  a  dear  little  girl.  All  the  white 
people  gave  her  a  smiling  welcome  and 
were  very  kind  to  her.  It  was  known 
for  several  years  that  Annie  could  not 
stay  long  with  her  fond  parents,  and 
she  died  some  time  ago.  The  fu- 
neral services  were  interesting.  Squint 
asked  Bishop  Henry  Lunt  to  conduct 
the  meeting.  Many  people,  especialh' 
children,  went  to  the  wickiups,  taking  the 
most  beautiful  flowers.  Annie  was  dressed 
in  a  pretty  white  muslin,  made  and  given 
by  sister  Anna  Middleton.  Squint  asked 
the  choir  to  sing,  "Oh  Fadder,"  meaning 
that  beautiful  song  by  Sister  E.  R.  Snow. 
At  the  close  of  the  services  he  thanked 
the  people  for  their  great  Kindness  and 
invited  all  to  follow  the  remains  to  the 
cemetery.  Two  weeks  after,  while  at- 
tending another  funeral  we  found  Rena 
crying  and  carrying  water  for  some 
plants  she  had  transplanted  on  the  new 
grave.  As  we  stepped  near  her  she  pat- 
ted the  little  mound  lovingly  and  said, 
"My  Annie,  my  Annie." 

When  we  showed  the  picture  publish- 
ed in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  to  the  In- 
dians, Squint  said,  "My  Annie  all  right," 
and  Rena  said,  "Me  savey;  Dr.iggs  make 
urn  pitcher." 

Florian  Watson. 


A  Happy  Christmas. 

In  a  brightly-lighted  room  sat  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  deep  in  thought.  His  sad, 
tender  eyes  told  of  great  sorrow  that 
hung  heavily  on  his  heart. 

His  thoughts  took  him  back  long  ago, 


when  his  life  had  been  blighted.  Since 
then  what  had  he  done  to  lighten  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  about  him,  when 
he  could  have  done  so  much.  The  an- 
swer came  quickly — nothing. 

Then  his  face  brightened.  It  was  not 
yet  too  late.  It.  was  two  days  before 
Christmas.  He  would  do  something  to 
make  those  about  him  happy.  What 
could  it  be?  He  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow where  he  could  see  the  lights  from 
the  Orphan's  Home.  He  would  give  those 
poor  nee-lei-wl  children  one  happy  day. 
He  told  the  housekeeper  his  plan  and 
she  declared  she' would  do  her  very  best. 

The  next  day,  Christmas  trees,  mys- 
terious boxes  and  bundles  were  unload- 
ed at  Mr.  Graham's  door.  The  neigh- 
bors wondered  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, as  Mr.  Graham  had  no  children,  but 
they  were  not  held  long  in  suspense. 

Early  Christmas  morning  a  sleigh-  load 
of  children  were  unloaded  at  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's large  house.  Their  little  faces 
beamed  with  anticipated  pleasure. 

There  were  dolls  for  the  girls,  rocking 
horses  for  the  boys,  games,  story  books 
and  all  manner  of  toys  that  any  child 
could  desire.  After  that  dinner — and  such 
a  dinner! — turkey,  plum-pudding  candy, 
nuts  and   numerous  other  things. 

In  the  afternoon  games  and  sleigh-rid- 
ing in  which  Mr.  Graham  joined  with 
such  good  will  he  declared  he  had  as 
much  fun  as  the  children. 

After  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
children  had  died  away,  and  he  sat  think- 
ing of  the  day's  pleasure,  he  felt  that 
God  was  indeed  pleased  with  his  day's 
work,  and  also  that  it  was  much  better  to 
give   than   to   receive. 

Lela   Peterson, 
Age   14.  Springville,   Utah. 


By    Hester    Chamberlin 
Age    13.  Salt    Lake    City. 
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Christmas   Cheer. 

Christmas   time   will   soon   be   here: 
The  happiest  time  in  all  the  year. 
Little   children   shout   with   glee, 
When  they  see  the  Christmas  tree. 

Though   the  ground   is   cold  and   bare 
Not  a  moment  will  they  care. 
So  many  pretty  toys  have  they 
They  do   not  know   with   which   to   play. 

They  are  up  at  peep  of  day 
With  their  pretty  toys  to  play, 
Christmas!     Best  of  all  the  year, 
Because  it  brings  so  much  good  cheer. 
Paul  Merrill, 
Age  11.  >Pima,  Arizona. 


APOSTLE  ANTHONY  W.  IVINS. 

Drawn   by   Archie    Maxfield. 
Age  13.  Colonia  Juarez,  Mexico. 

Sharing  Joys. 

Myrtle  Brown  was  a  little  girl  ten 
years  old.  She  and  her  mamma  worked 
very  hard  for  a  living,  so  you  see  that 
she  couldn't  have  as  many  dresses  and 
playthings  as  most  other  girls.  She  was 
happy  and  contented  any-way.  When 
she  had  time  she  played  with  her  friend 
Grace  Miller,  that  lived  across  the  street. 
Grace  was  poor,  too,  but  these  little  girls 
had  good  times  together.  Grace  was 
nine  years  old. 

Christmas  was  drawing  near,  but  these 
poor  girls  expected  nothing.     On  Christ- 


mas eve  after  Myrtle  had  gone  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Brown  made  some  cakes.  They 
had  the  shapes  of  different  animals.  She 
took  some  of  them  over  to  Mrs.  Miller 
who  filled  Grace's  stocking  with  them. 
When  Mrs.  Brown  came  home  she  filled 
Myrtle's  two  stockings  and  then  went  to 
bed. 

In  the  mornin-r  Myrtle  was  so  happy 
she  danced  around  and  went  over  to 
show  Grace  what  she  had  received.  Grace 
had  also  found  her  stocking  full  and 
was  delighted. 

In  the  forenoon,  when  the  mail  man 
came,  he  brought  a  large  bundle  which 
could  just  go  in  the  mail-box.  Myrtle 
went  after  the  mail  as  usual,  and  to  her 
surprise  she  found  a  large  bundle  with 
her  name  on  it.  She  ran  in  and  showed 
it  to  her  mamma,  and  wondered  who 
could  have  sent  it.  When  it  was  opened 
two  beautiful  dresses,  one  red  and  one 
blue  were  in  it.  How  happy  she  was! 
Then  she  read  on  the  back  of  the  paper: 
"To  Myrtle  from  Aunt  Maud." 

She  told  her  mamma  that  Grace  must 
have  one  of  them.  Her  mamma  agreed 
and  in  the  afternoon  Myrtle  wrapped  un 
the  red  dress  and  took  it  over  to  Grace. 
Grace  thanked  Myrtle  many  times  for 
her  kindness. 

This  was  the  happiest  Christmas  Myr- 
tle and  Grace  had  ever  known.  Myrtle 
felt  happy  because  she  had  made  some- 
one else  happy. 

Ivy  C.  Nielson, 

Age   13  years.  Hunter,   Utah. 

COMPETITION    NO.    9. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best   contributions   of  the  following: 

Verses:  Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:  Any  size. 

Drawings:   Any   size. 

Subjects  should  be  suitable  to  the  Feb- 
ruary season.  This  month  offers  good 
opportunity  for  ideas  as  it  includes  Val- 
entine Day  and  Washington's  and  Lin- 
coln's birthdays. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  January  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  Puzzle  Page. 


October  Enigma. 

The  solution  of  our  October  enigma  is 
the  word  "INDUSTRY."  The  leader  in 
the  answers  received  is  George  W.  Lewis 
of  Mesa,  Arizona,  who  contributes  the 
following: 

Industry. 

We    must    find    a    word    with    syllables 

three 
That  describes  the  traits  of  the  ant  and 

the  bee; 
That   attaches   itself   to   the   wise,   frugal 

man, 
And  whose  fruits  are  beheld  throughout 

this  fair  land. 
If  syllable  one  is  "in"  and  not  "out," 
We  will   proceed — here's   a  key,  without 

doubt. 
And  if  as  we  labor  we  stir  up  a  "dust" 
There's    no     harm    intended,    for    some- 
times we  must. 
If  we  wish  to  succeed  we  must  not  ston 

to   cry, 
But  wipe  out  our  eyes,  just  pitch  in  and 

"try." 
As  I  scan  all  my  efforts  from  A  unto  Z, 
I  conclude  all  the  ear-marks  are  on  "in- 
dustry." 
For  here's  the  eight  letters  and  syllables 

three, 
The   thing   that's   the   friend   of   the   ant 

and  the  bee. 
It's    shunned    by    the    idler    as    also    the 

snail. 
To   the   whole   land   it    brings   "the    full 

dinner  pail." 

George  W.  Lewis. 
Mesa.  Arizona. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  those 
sending  in  correct  answers.  We  prom- 
ised to  give  prizes  for  the  best  ten  an- 
swers, but  on  account  of  Christmas  we 
will  be  liberal  and  send  a  book  to  each 
winner. 

Eleanor  Ashby,  Leamington,  Utah. 
Esther  Allen,  Hyrum,  Utah. 
Pearl  Allen,  Mesa,  Arizona. 
Lottie  Ashby,  Leamington,  Utah. 
Phylis  Berlin,  Huntsville,  Utah. 
Reba  Butler,  Cornish,  Utah. 
Dagmar   Christensen,   Winthroo   Harbor, 

111. 
Ermine   Dalley,   Summit,   Utah. 
Laural  Dimmick,  Glenwood,  Utah. 
Orrel  Greenwood,  Sandy,  Utah. 
Edna  Graves,  Winthrop  Harbor,  111. 
Millie  Hubbard,  Brigham,  Utah. 
Elmer  Johnson,  Sugar  City,  Idaho. 
Harold  Jackson,  Parker,  Idaho. 
Harold  Jones,   Payson,  Utah. 
Ray  K.  Johnson,,  St.   Anthony,   Idaho. 
Edith  Jones,  Cherry  Creek,  Idaho. 
Mary  A.  Jones,  Malad,  Idaho. 


Alfred  Laxman,  Salt  lake  City,  Utah.. 
Rex   Johnson,   Huntington,    Idaho. 
Mattie  H.  Laycock,  Raymond,  Can. 
Glen  Lyman,  Cardston,  Canada. 
Doyle   Lee,   Ft.  Thomas,  Arizona. 
Henry  J.   Miles,  St.   George,  Utah. 
Ivy  Manning,   Hooper,  Utah. 
Florence  Manning,  North  Ogden. 
Myrtle  Manning,  Hooper,  Utah. 
Leon  Newton,  Mona,  Utah. 
Lela  Peterson,  Springville,  Utah. 
Hilda  Peterson,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Minnie  Pederson.  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Frank  D.   Richards,   St.   Joseph,   Arizona. 
Miriam  Renstrow,  Huntsville,  Utah. 
Snell  Robertson,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
Ellen  Stephenson,  Holden,  Utah. 
Myrtle   Smuin,   Ogden,  Utah. 
Clara  Stephenson,  Holden,  Utah. 
J.  M.  Stephenson,  Holden,  Utah. 
David  E.  Smith,  Driggs,  Idaho. 
Edna  Swenson,  Montpelier,  Idaho. 
Laura  Tree,  Hooper,  Utah. 
Effie  Towell,  Vernal,  Utah. 
Elnora  Woolley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Isabelle  Wolley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Robert  H.  Williams,  Clyde.  Idaho. 
Golda  Walker,  Syracuse,  Utah. 

Wise   Sayings. 

Transpose  the  words  in  the  following, 
so  as  to  make  sentences  of  the  nature  of 
proverbs: 

1.  Great  truly  is  who  greatly  he  acts. 

2.  What  come  may  what  do  you  ought. 

3.  To  weakness  reduces  discord  strength. 

4.  Success   of   is   the   mistress   diligence. 

5.  Sound     the     greatest     make     vessels 

empty. 

6.  Well  sow  must  who  reap  well  would 

he. 

7.  The     parent    many    faults    ignorance 

of   is. 

8.  Examples     contagious     diseases     bad 

like   are. 

9.  Good   to   well   end  better  it   is   begin 

well  to  but. 

10.  A  lion  never  sleeping  wake. 

11.  Company  keep  of  the  number  one  and 

be   good. 

12.  Great  evils  little  sins  to  lead  often. 

13.  A  good  opportunity  lose  no  of  doing 

action. 

14.  Plenty   of  time   make   for   want   pro- 

vision in. 

15.  That  which  not  meddle  with  you  con- 

cerns not. 

16.  Charms  than  beauty  has  more   mod- 

esty. 

For  the  best  written  correct  answers 
sent  in  before  January  1st  we  will  awarr1 
book  prizes. 

Address:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


EWIE  SOTSSOiHfc-SEGa&EES 


HIS  is  a  Weathercock,"  said  Cousin 
Kate,  snipping  and  clipping  with  her 


clever 


"The 


livec 


at 


away     up    on   top  of    the^pgf^ 

above  the  d^JS^and   the  tips  of  the 

A  handsome   Weathercock  he 

Si 


young  pine 

was!  He  held  his  J^JjL  mgn»  an<^  his  W^k sparkled 
like  gold.  He  looked  down  on  the  J&<Cjj£  in  the  barn- 
yard  and  the  ^\yp7 »  on  the  lake,  and  on  Mary  scatter- 
ing  ^o^  out  of  her  (f^J/»  and  on  Tom  digging  in  the 
garden  with  his  \V^,  >  an<^  on  Little  Girl  playing  with 
her  ^Msk\  in  the  grass.  And  everybody  looked  up  at 
him  every  morning  to  see  what  the  weather  was  going  to 
be,  for  the  ^0  ^  was  as  wise  as  he  was  handsome. 
When  he  pointed  North,  it  was  cold;  and 
when  he  pointed  South,  it  was  soft  and 
warm.  When  he  pointed  East,  down 
came  the /f^^X,  and  when  he  pointed 


West,  out  popped  the 


But 


rain 


or  shine,  he  sparkled  just  the  same.       "Blow  east,  blow 


saic 


west,  to  laugh  is  best!"  says  the  wise  Ll\-hM  , 
Mother.     And  <£3L  nodded  her  curly  head.     Now 


LITTLE    SCISSOR-STORIES 

one  day  Tom  brought  home  his  new_-^||pk=-_  ,  the  Jenny 
Wren.  This  is  the  Jenny  Wren,"  said  Cousin  Kate, 
snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever  j?£<^~  •  *  Can 
we  go  out  sailing  to-morrow,  Tom  ?'  cried 
L.  'If  the  wise  JfcO&M  points 
West, '  said  Tom.  Then  Little  Girl  danced 
for  joy.  She  tied  up  her  lunch-J^,  and 
dressed  her  ^D,  and  went  to  bed  and 
dreamed  of  the_^rJ^-,  But  when  to-morrow  came,  the 
wind  blew  and  'the^^^^^poured  and  the  ^~vL. 
pointed  straight  East !  /  Dear,  dear,  how  sad  it  was  ! 
The  £$&^Sl  ran  into  theirj^gifeX  Mary  scolded,  Tom 


frowned,    and    d£S_  —  cried  ?      Not   a   bit    of    it ! 


She  looked  up  at  the  wise  . 


and  laughed  out  loud. 
'"  Blow  east,  blow  west,  to  laugh  is  best!'"  she  said. 
*  Please,  dear  Mr.  Weathercock  ! ' 
And  what  do  you  think  ?     In  two 
minutes    the  /#p2^haa    stopped. 
1  Hello  f  cried „^X)%,  looking  up. 
And  there  was  the  Vise  Smc/W 
pointing  West  with  all  his  might 
and  sparkling  like  gold.  ^And  in 
two  minutes  more  the  '^KZJJ  was  out,  and 

were  off   and  away  in  the  Jenny   Wren  ! ' 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Didn't  Have  Time. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  one  day  pre- 
pared a  powder  for  a  sick  horse  and 
gave  it  to  his  young  assistant  to  admin- 
ister. The  assistant  asked  how  it  was 
to  be  done,  and  the  doctor  gave  him  a 
large  glass  tube  and  told  him  to  put  the 
tube  into  the  horse's  mouth  and  blow 
the  powder  down  his  throat.  A  short 
time  afterward  there  was  a  great  com- 
motion, and  the  doctor  rushed  out  to  find 
his   assistant  in   trouble. 

"Where  is  that  medicine?"  he  shouted. 
"What's    the    matter?" 

The  assistant  coughed  several  times 
severely  and  then  spluttered: 

"The  horse  blew  first!" 

One  Ahead  of  the  Magican. 

The  town  hall  of  the  village  was  crowd- 
ed to  the  doors  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  a  magician.  Some  clever  tricks  were 
performed. 

"I  defy  any  one  in  this  audience,"  said 
the  magican,  "to  mention  a  single  action 
that  I  can  perform  with  my  right  hand 
which  I  cannot  do  with  my  left." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  this  dare,  a 
boy  at  the  back  of  the  hall  shouted:  "Put 
your  left  hand  in  yer  right-hand  trouser 
pocket!" 

Startling  Motto. 

A  traveling  salesman  died  very  sud- 
denly in  Pittsburg.  His  relatives  tele- 
graphed to  the  undertaker  to  make  a 
wreath;  the  ribbons  should  be  extra  wide, 
with  the  inscription  "Rest  in  Peace"  on 
both  sides,  and  if  there  is  room,  "We 
Shall  Meet  in  Heaven." 

The  undertaker  was  out  of  town.,  and 
his  new  assistant  handled  the  job.  It  was 
a  startling  floral  piece  which  turned  up 
at  the  funeral. 

The  ribbon  was  extra  wide  and  bore 
the  inscription,  "Rest  in  Peace  on  Both 
Sides,  and  If  There  Is  Room  We  Shall 
Meet  in  Heaven. — Inland  Printer. 


Unanswered  Prayers. 

Ethel,  aged  three,  had  been  to  visit  htr 
cousins,  two  fun-loving  and  romping 
boys,  ever  in  mischief  and  ever  bright. 
The  little  girl  climbed  on  her  father's 
knee,  and  was  telling  him  of  her  visit 
and  its  exploits.  "Pana,  every  night  John 
and  George  say  their  prayers  they  ask 
God  to  make  them  good  boys,"  said  she. 
"That  is  nice,"  said  papa.  Then,  think- 
ing soberly  for  a  few  minutes,  the  little 
one  added,  "He  ain't  done  it  yet." 

Her  Idea  of  the  Backbone. 

When  asked  by  her  teacher  to  describe 
the  backbone  a  little  schoolgirl  said: 

"The  backbone  is  something  that  holds 
up  the  head  and  ribs  and  keeps  one  from 
having  legs  clear  up  to  the  neck." 


The  British  View,  Too. 

"And  now,"  said  the  teacher,  "we  come 
to  Germany,  that  important  country  gov- 
erned by  a  kaiser.  Tommy  Jones,  what  is 
a  kaiser?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  a  kaiser  is  a  stream 
of  hot  water  springin'  up  an'  disturbin' 
the  earth." — Everybody's. 


He  Wanted  to  Know  the  Worst 

A  miner  who  was  suffering  with  dys- 
pepsia one  day  consulted  a  doctor  and 
took  his  prescription  to  a  druggist  to  be 
made  up. 

"Well,  how  much?"  said  the  miner, 
when  the  prescription  was  finished. 

"Let's  see,"  said  the  druggist.  "It's 
a  dollar-ten  for  the  medicine,  and  fifteen 
cents  for  the  bottle.    That  makes — " 

He  hesitated,  afraid  he  might  have  for- 
goten  something,  and  the  miner  said  im- 
patiently: 

"Well,  hurrv  ud,  boss.  Put  a  price  on 
the  cork  and  let  us  know  the  worst." 


T  was  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  oil  through  the  house 
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Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse. 
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Qhristmas  Goods 

HIGH  GRADES-LOW  PRICES 
EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 

REISER'S 

Jewelry  Store 


Once  a  Customer, 
Always  a  Friend. 


No.  1  2  East  First  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder — -a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — unsurpassable 
in  clearness  and  beauty  of  tone.     Read  our  Wonderful  Offer: 
Double  Reproducer.    6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  'your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Shaped  Horn.   New  Style  Cabinet.    I 


"Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9 --Just  Out 


,  Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  this  Outfit 
now  $27.10 

Our  Free  Loan 


TheLATEST 
MODEL 
HIGH 
GRADE 
EDISON 


Remember— it 


— no  money  down — do  not   pay 
outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free 


costs  you  no- 
thing   to    oet  and  hear 
this  remarkable  instru- 
ment. 
Anything:  All  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 
riority  of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.     All  we  ask  is  that  you  let 
our  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when   we  send    it  to  you 
hear  the  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny   rccita- 
dge.  If  any  of  your  f.iends  then  want  an  Edison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
v.int  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:  as  low 
id  $1.00  a  week  for  26  weeks— think  oi  it — $1.00  a  week 
But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
m  done,   Just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  wc  charge  you 
r  the  free  loan. 
1  want  everybody  to  hear  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 

WRITE  for  the  free  catalog  and  free  list  of  Edison  records, 
i,  songs  and  comic    recitations    that    you  want  to    hear  on  this  free 

.  Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  'cttcr,  or  Sjgn 
id  mail  the  coupon.    No  letter  necessary  If  you  send  the  coupon. 

ROYAL  W.    DAYNES,    MANAGER 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH   DISTRIBUTERS 

111  Main  St.,  Dept.  29  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  U'  *H 


Say   that   you    saw    it    In    The   JUVENILE    LNSTKL'CTOJA. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


"Primer  of  Sanitation,"  by  John  W. 
Ritchie,  and  its  companion  book  "Human 
Physiology,"  by  the  same  author,  are  two 
of  the  best  and  most  timely  books  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  The  book 
on  physiology,  of  course,  treats  of  the 
body,  its  makeup,  uses;  diseases  to  which 
it  is  subject,  how  to  combat  these  diseases 
by  proper  living  and  keeping  the  body 
strong  and  healthy. 

The  book  on  sanitation  treats  in  a 
plain,  easily  understood  manner,  the  dis- 
eases which  prey  upon  the  human  race; 
the  cause  of  the  various  diseases;  how  to 
prevent  them;  and  how  to  treat  them. 
Our  Parents'  Class  workers  and  members 
will  do  well  to  get  these  books  and  read 
them.  The  Primer  of  Sanitation  will  be 
especially  heloful.  The  book  is  written 
for  higher  grades  in  school,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  such  that  the  layman  will  under- 
stand it  and  appreciate  the  information 
given. 

The  first  named  is  60  cents,  the  second, 
96  cents,  postpaid.  Published  by  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York. 


"An  Appeal  to  the  Boy,"  by  William 
H.  Peters,  M.  D.,  is  a  pamphlet  which 
contains  as  the  name  implies,  an  appeal 
to  boys  to  lead  a  clean,  chaste  life.  Some 
of  the  results  of  immorality  are  pointed 
out.  Boys  are  urged  to  learn  of  their  sex 
functions  and  power  from  their  fathers. 
A  wide  distribution  of  this  little  pamph- 
let will  result  in  untold  benefits  to  us  and 
our  posterity.  Published  by  the  Archive 
Publishing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I., 
at  10  cents. 


Change  of  Address. 

Subscribers  take  notice. — If  you  move, 
or  otherwise  change  your  address,  noti- 
fy this  office  at  once.  If  you  do  not 
your  magazine  will  not  reach  you.  In 
such  a  case,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
the  missing  numbers.  As  soon  as  you 
move,  send  us  word,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress as  well  as  the  new  one. — The  Ju- 
venile  Instructor. 
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CONKlSirS 


Pen 


Filling 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  given  the  best.  Conklin's  Self- Filling  Pen 
is  the  perfected  fountain  pen  and  a  happy  solution  of  the 
perplexing  holiday  question  "What  to  give."  Forever 
useful  and  an  everlasting  satisfaction  to  all  who  write.  No 
other  fountain  pen  has  the  Crescent-Filler,  by  which  pen 
can  be  filled  instantly  at  any  inkwell,  without  taking  pen 
apart,  without  the  aid  of  a  mussy  dropper.  A  perfect  writer. 
Fcr  Sale  at  Prices  from    $2.50  to  $8  00 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 
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A  MOST  EXCELLENT  XMAS  PRESENT 

Is  a  Gopy  of 

The  Students  Bible 

By   Orville  J.  Nave,  A.M.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
and  Anna  Semans  Nave,  Let.M. 

After  ten  years  of  patient  toil,  Dr.  Nave,  by  the  aid  of  his  gifted  wife  and  a  capable 
corps  of  assistants,  accomplished  the  work,  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  a  marvel 
of  originality  and  industry,  as  well  as  achievement.  As  a  result,  no  matter  where  one 
in  reading  meets  the  subject  "Prayer,"  or  "Faith,"  or  "Civil  Service,"  or  "Meterology," 
or  "Sanitation,"  or  the  "Divinity  of  Jesus,"  or  "Wisdom  of  God,"  or  "Immortality,"  or 
any  other  subject,  he  will  be  guided  from  the  verse  where  he  finds  one  of  these  subjects 
to  all  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  that  subject. 

In  order  to  make  this  great  achievement  practicable,  are  placed  in  the  margins  op- 
posite each  verse,  in  terse,  short  phrases,  all  subjects  in  the  verse.  Following  these 
short  phrases  in  the  margins  is  a  reference  to  a  footnote,  which  contains  a  full  treatment 
of  the  subject.  The  footnote,  in  turn,  is  a  radiating  center  from  which  the  reader  may 
pursue  the  subject  through  the  whole  Bible,  tracing  the  topic  in  all  its  bearings  until  it 
is  exhausted. 

This  Bible  has  a  complete  subject  index  and  an  excellent  concordance,  enabling  the 
student  to  find  any  subject  in  the  Bible  and  from  the  footnote  to  trace  it  throughout  the 
Scriptures. 

Sunday  School  teachers  find  in  this  Bible,  a  self-pronouncing  system  of  proper 
names,  a  commentary,  a  Bible  dictionary  and  a  complete  system  of  maps,  and  such  an 
analysis  of  subjects,  directly  connected  with  the  text,  as  has  never  before  been  provided 
for  them;  making  it  more  helpful  and  suggestive  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  than  any 
other  Bible.    See  testimonials  herewith. 

Lawyers  find  in  it  a  digest  of  the  Bible  as  thorough  and  complete  as  any  digest 
in  their  libraries. 

The  ordinary  reader  finds  a  Bible,  a  commentary,  a  Bible  dictionary  and  maps  with 
complete  index,  in  fact,  a  whole  library,  in  one  volume. 

It  is  the  King  James  Version,  but  contains  copious  notes  from  the  English  and 
American  Revised  Versions,  showing  all  changes  that  affect  the  teaching  of  the  text. 

President  John  Henry  Smith  says:  "So  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  examine  the  Stu- 
dent's Bible  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  at  no  time  have  I  found  any  Bible  that, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  so  useful  to  the  clergy  as  well  as  to  the  student." 

PRICES— Postpaid. 

No.  8.     Buckram   $5.75 

No.  8.     With  Thumb  Index 6.50 

No.  6.     French   Morocco    7.50 

No.  6.     With  Thumb  Index 8.25 

No.  2.     Full    Morocco     Divinity    cir 

cuit,    silk    sewed,    leather 

lined,    red    edgrfs,    under 

gold    8.75 


No.  2.     Full     Morocco,     etc.,     with 

thumb  index   9.50 

INDIA  LINEN  PAPER. 

AA.  Full  Morocco,  Divinity  circuit, 
silk  sewed,  leather  lined, 
red  edges  under  gold 12.75 

AA.     Full  Morocco,  etc.,  with  thumb 

index 13.58 


SOLD  BY 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
71GENTS  WaXTED    Liberal  Commission 

Say   that   you    saw    it    in    The    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 
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Are  you  A  FARMER? 

If  you  are,  we  want  to  talk  business  with  you.  We  want 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  make  more  money  out  of  your 
farm  than  you  are  making  now. 

Once  a  week  we  are  sending  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
progressive  farmers,  a  series  of  lessons  in  practical  farming 
— a  sort  of  correspondence  course.  These  lessons  come 
through  the  colums  of  THE  DESERET  FARMER. 
Are  you  getting  them?  Why  not?  Send  $1  for  a  year's 
subscription  and  begin  now. 


.EDITORIAL  OFFICES 

Salt  Lake  City 

L.  A.  MERRILL.  Editor 


PUBLICATION  OFFICES 

Lehi,  Utah 

J.  M.  KIRKHAM.  Manager 


The 

Deseret 

Farmer 


How  Did  they  Know?" 

Every  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl 
■wants  a  Conklin's  Self-Filling 
Fountain  Pen — the  kind  that  can  be 
filled  in  a  jiffy  by  dipping  it  in  the 
nearest  inkwell  and  pressing  the 
Crescent-Filler.  No  mussy  dropper, 
no  inky  fingers.  A  perfect  writer. 
The  gift  that  suits  everybody. 


Price  $2. 50  to  $8.  OO 
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Say   ttiat    you   saw    It    In    The   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  S.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON] 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH;  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE.  OREGON 


Utah'Idaho  Sugar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lake  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Provo,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Rail's  Canker  and 
Diphtheria  Remedy 

Ifyou  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful cures  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


SCENIC  LINE  OF 
THE  WORLD 

The  only  trans-continental 
line  passing  directly  through 
quaint  and  picturesque  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is 
allowed  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on 
all  classes  of  tickets  on  ap- 
plication to  the  train  con- 
ductor. Scenery  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


Say   that   you   saw    it    in    The   JUVENILK    INSTRUCTOR. 
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SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,   Ogden,  Utah 

Provo  Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.    &  O.   Plows  and  Harrows 

P.   &  O.   Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

Knives,  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobiles  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outfits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools— Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone  and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters  and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shelters  and  Planters 

Scrapers— All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Wholesale 
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INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President 
J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.   C. 


EDWARD  E.   JENKINS,  Vice  President 
BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 


EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues    cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


